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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Trope 

Jack Conrad’s ‘Thatcher in 
history’ (April 18) is an excellent 
overview and general analysis of 
the period, but, astonishingly and 
disappointingly for a publication 
like the Weekly Worker , is partially 
spoiled by that oft-repeated and old 
reactionary trope, “Scargill refused to 
ballot the members”. 

This simply isn’t true at all, as 
there was no requirement to have a 
national ballot. In effect, there never 
really was a national strike. Under 
Rule 41 each locale conducted its 
own democratic vote and asked the 
executive for permission to strike. 
Area by area voted to strike, was 
given permission by the NEC, and 
then came out across the country 
in support. It was actually a series 
of rolling regional strikes; they 
were balloted and implemented not 
only in accordance with internal 
NUM policy, but also entirely 
in accordance with the law, as it 
stood at that time, and also by the 
honourable and long-established 
tactic of picketing men out. 

Furthermore, the white-hot and 
furious debates that raged all over 
the coalfields, with thousands of rank- 
and-file miners packing out welfares 
and clubs to discuss the way forward, 
was substantive, living, breathing 
democracy in action. Of course, the 
bosses love secret ballots: atomised, 
isolated workers, gleaning only such 
information as is provided by the 
capitalist media, and voting on their 
own, away from debate and exchange 
and exposure to other ideas from 
their comrades. We should have no 
business in playing into that narrative. 
From my personal experience at the 
time, as a young, 17-year-old activist, 
and from all my research since, one 
thing has remained unchanged; the 
national ballot was a complete red 
herring and one with which workers’ 
organisations should have had no 
truck, once the dye had been cast and 
the miners had voted with their feet. 

As for Scargill, the national 
executive committee were obliged to 
vote ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to officially endorse 
the strike and, on the day of the 
special delegate conference (at which 
Arthur didn’t even vote because he 
was chairing the meeting), not only 
was the vote in favour of declaring 
the strike official, but the NUM’s 
Sheffield HQ was surrounded by 
about 4,000 miners already on strike 
and just itching to lynch the leadership 
if they’d voted ‘no’. The chants of 
“Shove your ballot up your arse” left 
no-one in any doubt that the rank 
and file were calling the shots and, 
at that time, there was a widespread 
(although clearly mistaken) suspicion 
that the leadership were preparing a 
sell-out. 

Far from the Tory lies, which 
painted miners as clueless dupes of evil 
Arthur, he was only ever the reflection, 
embodiment and manifestation of 


what the overwhelming majority of 
the rank and file wanted. Far from 
Arthur screwing them out of a vote, 
they’d already voted - with their 
feet! They’d have ousted Scargill in 
no time if he’d refused to back his 
striking members. 

It’s somewhat ironic that the 
article takes to task the ‘great man 
(or woman)’ theory of history and 
yet here we have Scargill, one man, 
being blamed, yet again, for the loss 
of the strike. Yes, there were tactical 
errors and, certainly, as a tactic, 
some argued it might well have been 
politic to arrange a national ballot, 
but the majority of the rank and file 
felt they’d already had plenty of 
votes and had a mandate and a half 
for their course of action. Apart from 
that, there was also the widespread 
belief that such a device was merely 
a ‘scab’s charter’ and would only 
gift the Nottinghamshire traitors an 
excuse to vote their fellow NUM 
members out of their jobs. 

I’m sure your regular contributor, 
Dave Douglass, can provide a much 
more accurate and informative 
response on this question than me, 
but I’m sure Dave would be the 
first to agree that the miners were 
easily the most militant and class¬ 
conscious set of workers anywhere 
in the country and they were no-one’s 
fools. While Scargill, at that time, was 
an outstanding working class leader 
who stood head and shoulders above 
his peers, almost without exception 
all accounts of the period totally 
underestimate how influential and 
how much the direction, nature and 
flavour of the struggle was decided 
and led by the rank and file. 

This question and other mistakenly 
held views of the strike are all 
addressed in my forthcoming book 
on the strike in Nottingham, Look 
back in anger: the miners ’ strike In 
Nottingham 30years on , which comes 
out via Five Leaves Publishing in 
March next year. 

Harry Paterson 
Nottingham 

Cheap shot 

Since the end of the 1984-85 miners’ 
strike, I must have given eight hour- 
long lectures at CPGB events. Indeed 
the CPGB recorded and posted online 
an almost two-hour session at the 
Communist University, including the 
questions and discussions. I have sold 
dozens of copies of my book Ghost 
dancers , which is a comprehensive 
history of the last generation of the 
miners and goes into microscopic 
detail of the features of the Great 
Strike and explodes great myths and 
general academic misinformation. 
Mark Fischer even presided over the 
purchase of copies of my book for the 
CPGB bookstall. So to say that I was 
grossly disappointed by Jack Conrad’s 
exposition in last week’s paper would 
be an understatement, as he clearly 
didn’t listen, didn’t watch or didn’t 
read any of this, as he ploughed on 
repeating a number of the key myths. 

Scargill did not “refuse to ballot 
the members”. That decision was 
not Scargill’s; it was the national 


conference’s of April 19 1984, at which 
every branch of the union and virtually 
every member of those branches voted 
and mandated areas. There were seven 
resolutions debated, seven resolutions 
proposed and seconded. Scargill did 
not speak in support or against any of 
them because he was in the chair. He 
didn’t vote on any of them. So when 
there was an exhaustive vote - ie, you 
could vote in turn on all the options, so 
had seven votes on seven resolutions, 
one after the other - the decision was 
taken not to have a ballot. The reasons 
for this decision are explored in great 
depth in my book. 

Likewise the cheap shot about 
George Bolton and exemptions for 
Scottish coal going to Scottish steel 
is just such a distortion of the truth, 
I simply say, read my book, Jack. It 
wasn’t just Scotland, but all steel 
works granted enough coke to keep 
the furnace walls warm and intact. The 
quid quo pro was they agreed not to 
produce steel. That agreement held and 
the steel industry was tied down with 
a small concession to the survival of 
the plants and our own coal markets. 
Scargill, in a monumentally short¬ 
sighted decision, wrested control for 
these exemptions from the planning 
committees in the areas and stopped 
the exemptions. This led directly to the 
scab operation at Orgreave, us losing 
focus on the scab areas and wharfs, and 
the collapse of solidarity action by steel 
workers and sections of the dockers. 

Can I recommend to Jack and other 
comrades in the CPGB, in order that 
their analysis doesn’t continue to suffer 
from such gross misunderstanding 
and misrepresentations, that they buy 
a copy of my book? You can have 
them direct from me (via djdouglass@ 
hotmail.co.uk) for £8, including the 
postage, or off your own bookstall if 
you still have any, or watch your own 
education school online. 

I feel I must also comment on 
the fatal predeterminism in Jack’s 
prediction that, without Thatcher, 
the miners (and presumably our 
militant working class allies) could 
have defeated the state offensive to 
break the NUM as the central stump 
of working class resistance. But, had 
we won, they would have come back 
with even more grim determination. 
It is not necessarily the case that that 
particular brand of neocon free-market 
Toryism could have been broken here 
and set a trend for worldwide workers’ 
offensives against it. That society 
could have started to march in the 
opposite direction to ‘free marketism’. 

However, it is the sheer negativity 
of such a proposition that gets me. 
Imagine our Jack at a branch meeting, 
convincing workers: ‘We can take on 
the employers’ offensive, we can fight, 
die, bleed, starve and be jailed and 
watch our children and communities 
take the full force of the state’s wrath, 
and we can win ... for now. But then 
they will come back even harder and 
more determined next time. All those 
in favour of strike action?’ I think that 
sort of prediction would have workers 
flinging their caps on the gaffer’s table 
and taking what they could, while 
others would quietly cut their wrists in 
the comer. Perhaps the CPGB should 
adopt the old Tiswas ‘Bucket of water 
song’ as an anthem. 

Well, we can fight, aye, but we 
will always lose until the working 
class worldwide synchronises their 
watches and launches a simultaneous, 
worldwide revolution, which will have 
to be led by the Communist Party 
(our particular brand of Communist 
Party, with our analysis), or we’re all 
doomed. Doomed, I tell ye! 

David Douglass 
South Shields 

Bad logic 

Jack Conrad’s article on Thatcher 
suffers from both bad logic 


and bad history. He writes: “It 
[welfarism and Keynesianism] was 
a combination of the post-World 
War II boom, the power of the 
working class and the existence of 
the USSR as an ideological rival to 
capitalism.” But also: “The USSR 
had run out of workers ... There 
was no surplus labour to tap into 
... Nor was there any possibility 
of constantly revolutionising the 
means of production. Under those 
circumstances it could be predicted 
with certainty that the Soviet Union 
had to collapse.” 

So which of these incorrect 
arguments does Jack want us to 
accept, because he can’t logically ask 
us to accept both at the same time? 
Mike Macnair has also put forward a 
similar argument in the past, but either 
welfarism was, at least in part, due 
to workers looking to a USSR that 
provided them with an attractive view 
of an alternative society, to such an 
extent that capital was so scared that it 
had to buy them off, or else the USSR 
was a bankmpt dead end that could 
offer no attractive alternative for 
western workers to look to, and so no 
reason why capital should make any 
such concessions to them; especially 
the kind of concessions that for all 
intents and purposes looked like the 
bankrupt system of the USSR - ie, top- 
down, bureaucratic and inefficient, 
statised industry, and widespread 
welfarism as an alternative to workers 
having decent jobs. 

But the history is bad too, on 
several counts. Firstly, welfarism 
cannot be argued to have been a 
means of buying off workers, for 
whatever reason, because it has 
existed in all developed countries, 
including the United States, for 
much longer than either the USSR 
or any ability of workers to force 
capital to introduce it as some form 
of concession, even if that were 
possible, which, according to Marx, 
it isn’t. The 19th century proponents 
of free education in the US and the 
creators of the German national 
insurance scheme, at the same 
time, did not do so out of fear of the 
USSR or because they were forced 
to do so by powerful trades unions, 
but because such measures were 
an efficient means of reproducing 
the labour-power they needed. It 
was the same motivation that led 
the representatives of capital, like 
Neville Chamberlain, to propose 
similar welfarist methods in Britain, 
in the 1920s, as well as the Liberals 
to propose them at the beginning of 
that century. 

While I am certainly no defender 
of state socialism, and even less so 
of Stalinism, I think Jack’s account 
is not sustainable. The USSR and 
other such states most certainly 
had not run out of workers. In fact, 
these societies suffered from chronic 
underemployment, as one means of 
hiding large-scale unemployment! 
That, together with the fact that they 
had huge welfarist systems that the 
productive capacity of the economy 
could not sustain, is one reason they 
collapsed. In the Stalinist states those 
policies were implemented because 
it was the means by which the 
bureaucracy did buy off the workers, 
a means of resolving the contradiction 
that those workers were the ‘ruling 
class’, and yet control was in the 
hands of the bureaucracy. 

But Jack’s account of the Soviet 
economy is also unsustainable. For an 
economy that could not revolutionise 
the means of production, they seemed 
to do a pretty good job of it. In 1905, 
Russia was heavily defeated by Japan. 
In 1914, the Russian military could 
not even supply its forces with enough 
rifles and ammunition. By 1941, the 
USSR had seen off the Japanese in 
the largest tank battle ever, to such an 


extent that Japan decided it was easier 
to attack the US rather than USSR. 
That freed up the USSR eastern flank, 
enabling them to send troops and 
equipment to the western front. After 
1939, Germany, as the world’s most 
advanced military-economic power, 
had rolled over western Europe and 
defeated Britain in every encounter. 
Britain was penned up, and probably 
only survived because Hitler held out 
hopes of a peace deal with Halifax. 
The USSR essentially stood alone. 
The defeat of the Germans outside 
Moscow in December 1941 was the 
turning point of the war. From then 
on, the USSR essentially kept pushing 
Germany back, despite German 
temporary advances, such as that 
which led to the Battle of Stalingrad. 

The USSR overall had better 
technology in respect of its tanks and 
other military equipment, including 
aircraft. That is despite the criminal 
mistakes of Stalin that led to the USSR 
initially losing 25% of its agricultural 
and industrial production. 

In World War II, the USSR lost 30 
million people, mostly of working 
age, and suffered incredible damage 
to its economy and productive 
capacity. By contrast, the US lost 
just 300,000 people and suffered 
no attacks on its territory. Instead it 
was able to use the war to build up 
its industrial capacity. Yet despite 
that, by the 1950s, the USSR had 
gone, in the space of 25 years, from 
essentially a peasant economy to 
the world’s second superpower. 
By the 1950s, it led in space, and 
western economies genuinely did 
fear that they would be overtaken 
economically. That could not have 
been done under those conditions 
without revolutionising the means 
of production at a phenomenal rate. 

Yes, that process hit limits, but 
those limits were limits associated 
with a system of detailed planning, 
in relation to a modern, complex 
economy, and the needs of consumer, 
as opposed to producer, goods 
production - limits that cannot 
be resolved simply by replacing 
bureaucratic by ‘democratic’planning. 
In fact, China has retained large-scale 
state ownership and control, but 
combined it with the kind of policy 
of NEP and foreign investment that 
Lenin proposed, and avoided many 
of those problems. It has created other 
problems as a result. 

Arthur Bough 
email 

Questions 

Jack Conrad’s article on the ‘Grantham 
market mama’ and her place in history 
was full of useful insights, but I have a 
couple of questions concerning points 
where a bit more information would 
have helped. 

How exactly was the poll tax 
“designed to ensure that, if a left Labour 
administration were elected, local 
voters would be penalised financially”? 

Given that it was the issue of 
the European Union that caused the 
lady’s exit from the premiership, why 
was her stance of agreeing to the 
Maastricht treaty, whilst opposing 
further centralisation and demanding 
a UK contribution refund, not 
ultimately acceptable to the Tories, 
seeing that it appeared to straddle 
the gulf between the zealots and the 
sceptics in their ranks? 

Chris Gray 
email 

Empty rhetoric 

Lawrence Parker’s article, 
‘Explicable politics of extremism’ 
(April 11), on the appointment 
of Paolo Di Canio as manager of 
Sunderland FC hit a dangerously 
complacent note. 

It is true that we do not want 
the state to have any powers over 


What sort of mass party do we 
need? 

Saturday April 27,12 noon: London Communist Forum 

Nick Wrack, Independent Socialist Network (personal capacity) 
debates with Jack Conrad, CPGB 

The unity of the left is an urgent necessity: we need a mass party, made 
up of millions. But how can we win this? What kind of programme will 
it need? What about factions and minority rights? 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: office@cpgb.org.uk; 07950 416922. 
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which ideas are legitimate, which is 
why communists should oppose the 
law banning British National Party 
members from certain professions. 
But Parker, perhaps bending the 
stick against the left’s shrill moralism, 
ends up patronising both football 
supporters and Di Canio himself. 
It is “actually positive” that some 
supporters have expressed outrage 
at the appointment - no doubt those 
working class football fans who object 
to their new ‘sieg-heiling’ manager 
are glad to have his approval. 

But they are wrong to protest, 
apparently, and should stop taking 
things so darn seriously. Di Canio’s 
justification for such salutes - that 
it created a sense of belonging 
between him and Lazio fans - is 
accepted uncritically. Di Canio 
is a ‘sensible chap’ for denying 
fascist ideas now and, though he has 
admitted them before, he also said 
that he was not a racist. So that’s 
OK then. The reason why such a 
salute has resonance with sections 
of the club’s supporters, and what 
it represents, is unimportant. 

Parker quotes Di Canio to try and 
prove that his behaviour is simply a 
matter of connecting with the fans. 
Whilst it is true that the Sunderland 
manager is clearly no fascist 
theoretician, Parker cannot see the 
wood for the trees in this very quote. 
The “true values of civility” against 
“the standardisation of society” is 
precisely the sort of appealing but 
empty rhetoric employed by the far 
right when attacking the alienation 
and hypocrisy inherent in ‘liberal’ 
capitalism. Of course, fascism has 
always pushed itself as representing 
the interests of the workers, and the 
last hope of human solidarity in the 
face of a crisis-ridden society. 

Perhaps bitter over the failure 
of the British left to implant itself 
in the class, Parker fawns over any 
display of working class collectivity 
and belonging, and the politics cease 
to matter. In so doing he actually 
ends up buttressing the false notion 
that ‘politics and football don’t mix’ 
and that stadiums ‘can offer a set of 
magic resolutions that are set apart 
from society’. 

Laurie Smith 
North Yorkshire 

Hush 

My main thoughts, in terms of 
Mike Macnair’s arguments against 
‘secrecy’, is that they rely heavily 
on a comparison between a judicial 
system and left organisation hearings 
(‘Bureaucratic “justice” and dealing 
with sex assault cases’, April 18). 

However, the arguments 
put forward in Hannah Sell’s 
statement make comparisons - more 
relevant in my view - to employer 
disciplinary processes (and, I would 
suggest, in hearings organised by 
the main political parties and trade 
unions). These, of course, are secret 
and often even the exact outcome is 
not reported. 

I think the issue of witnesses 
is also relevant in this argument - 
as in a judicial process witnesses 
can be required to attend. In the 
case of left organisations such a 
requirement is not possible, and it 
is seldom a requirement in employer 
cases - even when the witness is 
another employee. Or I should 
say it is seldom a requirement in 
terms of defence witnesses. When 
an allegation relates to a conduct 
issue involving a child, the child 
would never be called (although an 
interview might be held and reported 
to the hearing). 

I can also envisage that 
some people would be less than 
comfortable arguing the detail of 
what did or didn’t happen in a sexual 
assault case, in an open hearing. 
Thus I am not sure that the secrecy 
issue (probably the main point of 
argument) has quite the weight the 


article puts forward. 

Ray McHale 

Ellesmere Port 

Man to man 

Phwoar! Who knew the letters page 
of the Weekly Worker would be such 
a great place to find a real man? 
Both Tony Clark and Dave Douglass 
advertise themselves as alpha-males 
(April 11). But I’m sure what all 
readers are now wondering is, who’s 
more alpha? Maybe the left should 
arrange a no-holds-barred mixed 
martial arts tournament on a remote 
island to select the right leadership 
who can take us forward together. 
Perhaps, as Dave appears to suggest 
in his bizarre baboon tale, some sort 
of IQ test would be more appropriate. 

Or -1 don’t know, it’s just an idea 
- we could encourage all to be leaders 
and start taking responsibility for the 
tasks ahead, instead of divesting our 
will onto some fantasy leadership and 
using the behaviour of lower orders 
of animals to excuse it. 

Ed Cocker 
email 

Alpha Marx 

I’m inclined to believe there is 
(and always has been - even among 
Marxist revolutionaries) considerable 
disparity between what is said (and 
believed) by both male and female 
comrades, in theory, and their 
practice, in everyday life and within 
their political organisations, when it 
comes to the aspired basic equality 
between men and women. 

The Socialist Workers Party’s 
‘comrade Delta’ issue, currently 
a regular discussion topic in the 
Weekly Worker , is surely just the 
latest manifestation of what has 
always been the situation in self- 
styled ‘revolutionary’ groupings; 
lots of speeches endorsing gender 
equalities, even an occasional female 
representing the members at higher 
levels, but when it comes to the 
nitty-gritty aspects of party work, 
leadership in theory and practice, it’s 
the males who tend to take on the 
‘alpha’ roles. Certainly that was the 
case in the 1950s: I never attended 
a weekly meeting, held in homes 
of numerous party members, where 
tea and cakes weren 1 prepared and 
delivered by the hostess! I’d like to 
think that application of this ‘rule 
of thumb’ measurement no longer 
applies at CPGB meetings. 

But Henry Mitchell propagates 
mythology when he assumes 
feminism was “well understood ... 
in the days of Marx and Engels” 
(Letters, April 18). Other readers 
who subscribe to myths of this kind 
should look at the two paragraphs 
Marx wrote to Paul Lafargue - 
aspiring suitor to Marx’s daughter, 
Laura - in August 1866: “If you wish 
to continue your relations with my 
daughter, you will have to give up 


your present manner of ‘courting’... 
The practice of excessive intimacy 
is especially inappropriate ... To 
my mind, true love expresses itself 
in reticence, modesty and even the 
shyness of the lover towards his 
object of veneration ...” 

Marx’s letter demonstrates the 
extent to which even he conformed 
(even accepted?) gender convention. I 
bet he would have happily participated 
in today’s discussion. 

Bob Potter 
email 

Action vote 

Good news in the fight against the 
victimisation of longstanding trade 
union activist Lee Rock: 62% of PCS 
members in the Sheffield contact 
centre voted to go on strike against 
his unfair dismissal. At 45%, turnout 
was slightly better than expected. 

“I am very pleased with the 
result,” says Lee. “It’s difficult to 
get people to make the connection 
between the dismissal of one man and 
the fact that this was an attack not 
on me as an individual worker, but 
as a trade union activist. Why else 
could there have been reference to 
my trade union work in my referral to 
dismissal? Why else would my case 
have been handled so differently to 
other, similar cases?” 

As his PCS branch in Sheffield 
writes, “This is excellent news and 
shows that the members here are 
not swallowing the spin Sheffield 
contact centre management are 
trying to feed us about this being 
‘just like any other managing 
attendance case’. It is not: it is an 
attack on union members as a whole 
and rest assured that, if we lose this 
fight, it will be much easier to attack 
union members and reps with the 
most spurious of excuses in future.” 

A members’ meeting later in the 
week will now discuss on what date 
the strike will take place. “Judging by 
the experience of similar actions, we 
expect about 90% of PCS members 
to follow our call for strike action on 
the day,” says Lee. 

Messages of support can still be 
sent to mbishell@yahoo.co.uk. Up- 
to-date news is available on the branch 
website: http://pcsdwpsheffield. 
wordpress.com. 

Tina Becker 
Sheffield 

Support 

Thank you for your message of 
support (‘Message to ISN’, April 
18). As I am sure you will appreciate, 
we are still establishing ourselves 
as an organisation, and are not yet 
in a position to respond in detail to 
such requests. We will be raising 
your request at our next steering 
committee meeting, and will 
hopefully get back to you after that. 
Steering committee 
International Socialist Network 


Appeal from the 
editor 


O ur appeal total edged up by 
just £20 last week, thanks to a 
donation from comrade PB. There 
are also contributions from several 
other comrades in the pipeline, 
which we should be receiving 
over the next week or so. Readers 
are determined that this paper will 
continue publishing, despite having 
to settle a legal dispute arising from 
the publication of an article a year 
ago (see ‘Unreserved apology’ 
Weekly Worker February 7). 

Some comrades have taken 
our appeal to their union branch, 
after downloading the template 
letter and draft motion from our 
website - the fourth item on the 
revolving carousel near the top of 


our home page. Please feel free to 
follow suit. 

To make an individual 
donation, the simplest, cheapest 
and quickest way of doing so is 
by bank transfer from your online 
bank account. Our account number 
is 00744310 (sort code: 30-99-64). 
Or you can click on the PayPal 
‘Donate’ button on the website, 
but in either case please do not 
forget to let us know the purpose 
of the donation. Finally, send 
cheques and postal orders, payable 
to ‘Weekly Worker’, to BCM Box 
928, London WC1N 3XX. 

The total raised now stands at 
£3,380. 

Peter Manson 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday April 28, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, 

London WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, chapter 15, section 2, ‘The value 
transferred by machinery to the product’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday April 30, 6.15pm: ‘Ethnomusicology and the anthropology 
of sound’. Speaker: Noel Lobley. 

St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 
(Camden Town tube). £10 waged, £5 low waged, £3 unwaged. 
Discounts for whole term. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

March for the alternative 

Saturday April 27,11am: Anti-austerity protest. Assemble Albert 
Memorial Park, Middlesbrough. March to rally against the cuts, 
12.15pm, ‘Bottle of Notes’ sculpture, Centre Square. 

Organised by Tees Valley Public Services Alliance, supported by 
Teesside Solidarity Movement: 
www.teessidesolidaritymovement.wordpress.com. 

Remember Liverpool 47 

Saturday April 27, 9.30am: Celebratory exhibition and meeting, 
Adelphi Hotel, Lime Street, Liverpool L3. Thirty years since the 
election of the leftwing Liverpool council. 

Organised by Unite: www.unitetheunion.org. 

Ground killer drones 

Saturday April 27,12 noon: Protest march. Assemble Lincoln station 
for march to rally at RAF Waddington, 2pm. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Save Ealing NHS 

Saturday April 27,11am: Demonstration, Ealing Hospital, Uxbridge 
Road, UB1. Protesting NHS cuts and closures in Ealing. 

Organised by Save Our Hospitals (Ealing): 
www. saveourhospitals. org .uk. 

Solidarity with Turkish journalists 

Thursday May 2, 6pm: World press freedom day event, National 
Union of Journalists, Headland House, 308-312 Gray’s Inn Road, 
London WC1. 

Organised by NUJ: www.nuj.org.uk. 

Palestine fundraiser 

Tuesday May 2, 6pm: Dinner and social, London Muslim Centre, 
46-92 Whitechapel Road, London El. £10, £100 for table for 12. All 
proceeds to Palestine Solidarity Campaign. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Hands Off Venezuela 

Saturday May 4,10am to 5pm: National conference, room 3B, 
University of London Union, Malet Street, London WC1. Free 
entrance for HOV members. Join on the day for £7.50 (£5 unwaged). 
Organised by Hands off Venezuela: www.handsoffvenezuela.org. 

Lewisham Carnival Against Cuts 

Saturday May 11,11am: Protest march. Assemble Catford town hall, 
Rushey Green, London SE6. 

Organised by Carnival Against Cuts: www.camivalagainstcuts.org.uk. 

Radical books 

Saturday May 11,10am to 5pm: Book fair and speakers, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC1. 

Organised by London Radical Book Fair: 
www. londonradicalbookfair. wordpress. com. 

Your freedom and ours 

Sunday May 12, 7.30pm: Commemoration meeting, MIC Centre, 
81-103 Euston Street, London NW1. Remember the Warsaw Ghetto 
resisters, 70th anniversary of the revolt. Talk about Bundist Szmul 
Zygielbojm’s life, personal reminiscences from the Warsaw Ghetto and 
Yiddish songs, poetry and readings. 

Organised by Jewish Socialists Group: www.jewishsocialist.org.uk. 

Socialist films 

Sunday May 12,11am: Screening, Renoir Cinema, Bmnswick 
Square, London WC1. Stevan Riley’s Fire in Babylon (UK, 83 
minutes). 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: www.socialistfilm. 
blogspot.com. 

Save Clapham fire station 

Thursday May 16, 7pm: Public meeting, Lambeth Town Hall, 

Brixton Hill, London SW2 . 

Organised by Lambeth Save Our Services: 
www.lambethsaveourservices.org. 

Tax dodgers are the real scroungers 

Wednesday May 22, 7pm: Public meeting, Community Base (South 
Wing), 113 Queens Road, Brighton. Speakers include Katy Clark MP, 
Mark Serwotka and Owen Jones. £4 waged, £2 concessions. 

Organised by Sussex Labour Representation Committee: www. 
sussexlrc.com. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put the CPGB’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to get in contact. 
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LABOUR 


Murdoch’s Blairite offensive 

Is Ed Miliband moving left? Mike Macnair examines what lies behind the campaign run by The Times 



S ince the beginning of this 
month The Times has been 
running a Blairite offensive 
against the Labour Party leadership. 

It began with a Bloomberg 
interview with Tony Blair on April 
5 - mainly about his now extensive 
(and deeply obscure) business 
operations, on which the May edition 
of Bloomberg Markets Magazine is 
running an article (perhaps describable 
as an expose). 1 Almost the only part 
of this interview which The Times 
found it worthwhile to report on 
April 6 was a throwaway comment 
towards its end that “Frankly, if I’d 
had a fourth election, I would have 
given Cameron a run for his money. 
I’m not saying I would have won, 
but it would have been tighter than it 
was.” This was nonsense (if Labour 
had failed to get rid of Blair it might 
well have been driven into third place 
in 2010). The report was accompanied 
by a ‘depth profile’ of the Blair-Brown 
relationship by former Blairite aide 
and Times columnist Philip Collins. 
The murky business affairs with which 
Bloomberg was mainly concerned 
were, evidently, not news as far as 
The Times was concerned. 

On April 9, the day after Margaret 
Thatcher’s death, Collins was back, on 
Thatcher’s influence on New Labour. 
“[T]he Blair Labour Party,” he says, 
“owed its economic education to the 
Thatcher years.” In addition: 

The third similarity between Mrs 
Thatcher and Mr Blair is that they 
were both able to expand the reach 
of their parties. 

Neither came from the dominant 
social class within their party, an 
inestimable advantage in modem 
British politics and one attribute 
David Cameron will never have. 

No party can win if it appeals 
exclusively to its own redoubt and 
both the Thatcher Tory Party and 
the Blair Labour Party were able to 
move out of their traditional areas 
of support. 

On April 11 Blair published in the 
centenary issue of the New States¬ 
man an attack on the danger of La¬ 
bour falling back on its ‘core support’ 
by simply opposing government cuts. 
His alternative was a seven-point set 
of ‘questions’, none of which tackle 
the core economic issues posed by 
the 2008 crash and the ensuing stag¬ 
nation. Substantively, the ‘questions’ 
are so drawn as to invite answers 
which merely restate the broad out¬ 
lines of the ‘social’ policies of his 
own governments, albeit mingled 
with some Cameron-Osborne ideas 
about “fundamental reform of the 
post-war state”. 

On April 12 this trivial squib was 
the basis of the Times front-page 
headline: “Blair warns Miliband: 
it’s time to face reality”. The issue 
added comments along the same 
lines from Peter Mandelson; an 
editorial; a ‘background’ story from 
Times web editor Philip Webster; 
and another story backing Blair’s 
agenda from New Statesman editor 
Jason Cowley (another Times 
graduate, from the 1990s). 

On April 13, reference to Blair’s 
intervention was included in the Times 
report of the selection of the Labour 
candidate for the South Shields by- 
election following the resignation of 
David Miliband. By April 15 the Times 
story was that John Reid and David 
Blunkett were reported as backing 
Blair’s intervention. 

On April 16 the paper carried 
a long comment piece by Rachel 
Sylvester {The Daily Telegraph 1992- 


98 and 1999-2008, The Independent 
on Sunday 1998-99, The Times 
since 2008), reasserting the line that 
Labour must go beyond its ‘comfort 
zone’: “Labour should be seeking the 
endorsement of as wide a section of the 
electorate as possible by championing 
aspiration, advocating fairness at the 
bottom as well as the top and showing 
itself able to take tough decisions on 
public spending.” 

On April 17 The Times kept the 
story alive by reporting briefly that 
“Ed Miliband will meet Tony Blair this 
week as the Labour leader tries to play 
down signs of a rift between them. The 
two men are expected to meet in the 
next few days in the aftermath of the 
most critical intervention by the former 
prime minister since Mr Miliband took 
over the party leadership.” 

April 19 saw Labour return to the 
front page, with the headline, “Labour 
turmoil as unions grab safe European 
seats,” reporting “new fears among 
Blairites that union dominance in 
the party is growing before the next 
general election”: 

Party branches across London are 
in open revolt after the decision to 
exclude Anne Fairweather from 
the party’s list of candidates for 
next year’s elections. She received 
strong backing from members in 
the last European election in 2009 
and only just missed out on a seat, 
despite the party’s low standing in 
the opinion polls ... 

Ms Lairweather, who was not 
even among about 20 candidates 
interviewed by the selection 
panel, has said that she was told 
the decision to exclude her was 
a “political judgment”. Her allies 
believe that her background in 
business, including her old post 
as a former director of the British 
Bankers’ Association, counted 
against her. They also say her 
omission clears the way for two 
candidates backed by Unite and 
the GMB ... 

Dog bites man shock: a party whose 
name is the Labour party selects 
union officials, refuses to select 
former bank lobbyist... 

So far, this was pretty much simply 
a Times operation. However, on April 
21 the Mail on Sunday got in on the 
act with a report that Ed Miliband met 
George Galloway for a discussion 
lasting an hour. 2 This story has got 
much wider coverage. Labour Party 
official sources claim that it was merely 
about an individual Commons vote, but 
Galloway in response has threatened 
to “tell the whole truth” about the 
meeting. The usual Blairite suspects 
responded with the usual synthetic 
outrage. The press generally happily 
jumped on the bandwagon of either the 


‘Red Ed’ idea or that Miliband is (the 
Mail's line) “naive” (hence, of course, 
not fit to be prime minister). 

Not moving left 

We should certainly not imagine that 
this Murdoch-Blairite press offensive 
represents an actual move to the left 
on the part of the Labour leadership. 
The point was well made by Rafael 
Behr in the New Statesman's The 
Staggers politics blog: “... the 
remarkable thing is not how far 
Miliband has shifted to the left, but 
how little.” 3 What, then, is the story 
really about? 

For Blair individually, it is fairly 
obviously advantageous that British 
news coverage should right now 
be about ‘Tony Blair’s criticisms 
of Ed Miliband’ rather than about 
Bloomberg’s story concerning ‘Tony 
Blair’s business interests’. For the 
Murdoch media, a distinct agenda 
is involved. 

Murdoch backed Blair to become 
leader of the Labour Party, and backed 
him to become prime minister in 
1997. After the 2005 election and the 
election of David Cameron as Tory 
leader, Murdoch’s view fairly rapidly 
became clear from the coverage that 
Blair should continue as caretaker 
PM until Cameron could take over; 
The Times gave backing to Cameron, 
while other Tory papers were 
decidedly sceptical. This project was 
disrupted by Labour’s serious decline 
in the opinion polls and losses in local 
government, which led to Blair being 
forced in September 2006 to announce 
that he would step down by September 
2007; and his replacement then by the 
‘coronation’ of Gordon Brown. 

The Times's attitude to Brown was 
frankly vitriolic, and it led the ‘press 
pack’ in promoting smear stories 
about him - with a fairly brief respite 
in 2008-09, when Brown was briefly 
seen as the saviour of capitalism in 
face of the financial crash. 

In 2010 the Murdoch papers shared, 
briefly, the general enthusiasm for 
the idea of a Tory victory combined 
with a Liberal Democrat surge to put 
Labour into third place and restore the 
19th century shape of British politics 
- without a party of labour even of 
the weak, loyalist type represented by 
the existing Labour Party. Since 2010 
they have been among the steadiest 
in supporting the Cameron-Osborne 
‘austerity agenda’. But since Cameron 
failed to squash the phone-hacking 
scandal, and set up the Leveson 
enquiry, they have taken some 
distance from him through stories of 
‘incompetence’ and Tack of direction’ 
in the government (for another recent 
example see The Times April 23). 

There is a simple story which is 
naturally to be inferred from this 
history. This is that Murdoch expects to 


be able to choose the leaders of British 
political parties - and he expects them, 
when in office, to defend his interests 
and his policies. If candidates not 
supported by News International are 
elected as leaders, or if they pursue 
policies Murdoch opposes, they can 
expect to receive large amounts of 
targeted negative spin - with The 
Times, as the ‘newspaper of record’ 
and one which is traditionally not as 
obviously partisan as the Telegraph , 
Mail or Express , being able to lead 
the ‘press pack’ - including The 
Guardian and The Independent - in 
this direction. Parties are expected to 
learn the lesson: do as Murdoch tells 
you and choose his favourites for your 
leaders, or else ... 

The Times has been very sharply 
hostile to Silvio Berlusconi - he is, 
after all, a business competitor of 
News International as well as an 
Italian politician. But it seems, from 
the conduct of his papers in these 
matters, that Murdoch has aimed 
for the sort of domination of British 
politics through media that Berlusconi 
has had in Italy: albeit Berlusconi was 
forced by the threat of prosecution 
to actually stand for office, and 
thereby obtain immunity (a right not 
possessed by British MPs), while 
Murdoch has not been threatened with 
personal prosecution. 

Not moving right 

Beyond this agenda of simply 
asserting the political power of News 
International, the Blairites’ and their 
joumo allies’ objection to ‘Red Ed’ is 
certainly not that Miliband is really 
moving Labour to the left - or even 
failing to resist leftward moves from 
the trade unions. Rather, it is that 
Miliband is not - as they think he 
should be - moving Labour right , in 
order to ‘triangulate’ on what they 
see as a rightward-moving ‘middle 
ground.’ The Con-Dems and the Tory 
press, after all, are pushing the overall 
political agenda further to the right 
around the question of welfare, and 
though ‘NHS failure’ stories and the 
government’s projects of privatising 
health, as well as education. 

This is, in fact, the inherent infernal 
logic of ‘triangulation’. The right and 
the media which supports the right, 
who have a clear agenda - originally 
promoted in small-scale opposition by 
Hayek and similar ‘cranks’ in the 1950s 
- actively move the political agenda to 
the right. It is clear that the ‘Cameron 
project’ was from the outset to dump 
the traditional Tories’ rightist-Christian 
social agenda and association with 
‘climate change sceptic’ charlatans, 
in order to facilitate sharp rightward 
moves on the questions of‘welfarism,’ 
tax and state spending: not to be a 
‘consensus politician’. The crash, the 
bail-outs and the resulting ‘deficit 
agenda’ have led to downplaying the 
question of tax - but have also provided 
a beautiful cover, in the form of debate 
over cuts, for the privatisation agenda 
in health and education. 

As long as Labour seeks to 
‘triangulate’ in order to obtain office, 
it will have to move to the right along 
with ‘public opinion’: as Behr puts 
it, it will have to come to “distasteful 
compromises that need making 
with public opinion”; and “What is 
preventing Miliband from becoming 
the ultimate fantasy candidate of 
the anti-Blair revanchel No-one but 
Miliband himself and his ambition to 
win an election.” But the historical 
result is a ratchet which can only 
ever move rightwards. If the aim 
of getting rid of Labour in favour 
of a Tory-Liberal two-party system 
failed in 2010, a Labour government 


elected on the basis of ‘triangulation’ 
in 2015 would be highly vulnerable to 
a similar offensive. 

Left not moving 

The left - both organised and 
‘independent’ - keeps on doing the 
same thing over and over again: 
whether it is so-called ‘Leninist’ 
sects which aim at bureaucratic 
control over the movement; or broad- 
front unity projects which aim to 
replace the existing Labour Party 
without a strategic alternative policy. 
In doing so it is immobile and does 
not do the limited things it could 
do towards reversing the dynamic 
towards the right. 

What the left needs now is not ‘its 
own Thatcher’: Thatcher was merely 
a product of the rightward ratchet 
process, which began - albeit initially 
slowly - with the defeat of the 1945- 
51 Labour government. Wilson 1964- 
70 was to the right of Attlee, Heath 
to the right of Macmillan, Wilson- 
Callaghan 1974-79 to the right of 
Wilson 1964-70, Thatcher to the right 
of Heath, and so on. 

What we need has two elements. 
The ‘larger’ is to rebuild the workers’ 
movement at the base - trade unions, 
cooperatives, mutual welfare funds, 
and so on - which has been hollowed 
out by the combination of statisation 
and bureaucratic control. 

The ‘smaller’ is to develop a 
strategic alternative on the left, 
analogous but opposed to the strategic 
alternative on the right developed by 
Hayek and similar thinkers and lobby- 
groups in opposition in the 1950s 
and 1960s. Regrettable as it may be, 
this unavoidably involves revisiting 
questions like what was wrong with 
the Soviet and Soviet-bloc regimes 
and their economies which led to 
their fall; and how far socialism in 
one country is possible. The reason is 
that the left remains in the shadow of 
the USSR and its fall. It will remain 
in this shadow until it explicitly comes 
to terms with this history and proposes 
alternatives which clearly do not 
amount to proposals to repeat what 
was done in the USSR - or what was 
done in Britain, western Europe and 
other ‘front-line states’ in response to 
the ‘Soviet threat’. 

Both tasks unavoidably pose the 
‘party question’. This is not because 
- as most of the so-called ‘Leninist’ 
left argues - the mass struggle needs 
a ‘general staff’ or ‘high command’. 
Rather, the problem is that the 
capitalist class intervenes in the life 
of the workers’ movement - through 
the press, as in Murdoch’s Blairism, 
and also through the judiciary’s 
interventions in and against trade 
unions. We cannot stop them doing so: 
we can only counter- intervene through 
our own public press. Moreover, 
it would be obviously illusory to 
imagine that wealthy donors would 
fund a genuinely leftwing think-tank 
or genuinely leftwing media, as, in the 
50s and 60s, they funded genuinely 
rightwing think-tanks. 

We need party organisation to 
raise the resources, to promote 
our own collective media and 
discussions - and to do so in a way 
which is democratically accountable 
to the membership • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.bloomberg.com/news/2013-04-04/blair- 
scomed-at-home-builds-business-empire-abroad. 
html. 

2. Daily Mail April 21.. 

3. http://www.newstatesman.com/poli- 
tics/2013/04/miliband-and-blairites-have-more- 
common-they-suggest. 
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ECONOMY 


Austerity myth debunked 

The UK has been downgraded again and total national debt has risen. Even by George Osborne’s own 
criteria, writes Eddie Ford, Plan A has been an abject failure 



Down, down, down 


G eorge Osborne has had a 
rotten week. OK, he was 
given a slight breather on 
April 24 when the Office for National 
Statistics said Britain - excluding 
some effects of bank bailouts and a 
one-off Royal Mail pension transfer 
- had managed last year to slice £300 
million off public sector borrowing, 
now equivalent to 7.37% of national 
output. However, the total national 
debt - or public sector net debt - 
actually rose to £1.86 trillion (about 
75.4% of GDP). 1 Maybe not so great. 
As Labour’s Chris Leslie waggishly 
remarked, “at this rate it will take 400 
years to balance the books.” 

No, Osborne has had a flurry of bad 
news - with perhaps more to come. 
Excruciatingly, the UK on April 19 
was downgraded a notch from triple 
A to AA+ by the Fitch. According to 
this credit rating agency, the “fiscal 
space” for Britain to “absorb further 
adverse economic and financial 
shocks is no longer consistent” 
with a pristine credit rating. Further 
downgrading was possible, it stated, 
if the economy “failed to pick up” 
or debt “stayed higher for longer”. 
Making it a virtual certainty for 
anyone living in the real world. 

Of course, in practical economic 
terms, the downgrade in and of itself 
is extremely unlikely to have any 
immediate or significant impact - 
conceivably none whatsoever. After 
all, Fitch is only saying what everyone 
already knew: that the economy has 
ground to a shuddering halt. Osborne 
himself admitted last month that 
growth this year would be half the 
level previously assumed and public 
debt would rise for several more 
years yet. Investors, not being total 
idiots, had long factored in such a 
development. Indeed, as our regular 
readers will recall, when Moody’s 
downgraded Britain in February, 
government bond yields actually 
fell fractionally - with investors, not 
unreasonably, taking the demotion as 
a verdict on the global economy as a 
whole. Therefore, they started looking 
fast for safe havens - one of them 
being, predictably enough, the UK. 

After the downgrade, the treasury 
issued a bullish response - everything 
is under control and going to plan. Do 
not panic. Fitch’s decision, we heard, 
was a “stark reminder” that Britain 
cannot “run away” from its problems 
or refuse to deal with a “legacy of 
debt built up over a decade” - it is 
all Labour’s fault: that accusation is 
something else that could continue for 
the next 400 years. 

The latest downgrading exposes 
Osborne’s breathtaking dishonesty. 
The man is intellectually and morally 
bankrupt. We were repeatedly told 
that the rationale for the austerity 
programme was to preserve the 
country’s precious “gold-plated” 
triple-A rating. Reckless Labour 
spending would endanger that vital 
status. Strangely enough though, 
following Moody’s downgrade we 
were suddenly informed that it did 
not matter a jot - it only proved, 
if anything, how the government 
must stick even more rigidly to 
Plan A. There is no alternative. But 
it was a different story altogether 
when Standard & Poor’s in April 
reaffirmed the UK’s triple-A status, 
albeit warning there was “at least a 
one-in-three chance” it would change 
its mind in the relatively near future. 
Osborne held this up as glittering 
proof that the plan was on track. 
Now he is telling us again to ignore 
agencies - who cares what Fitch has 


to say? I am the iron chancellor. 

In other words, no matter what any 
credit agency says or does - downgrade 
or whatever - the government is always 
right. It can never be wrong. Logic of 
the madhouse. But what cannot be 
denied is that, even by his own criteria, 
Osborne’s economic strategy has been 
an abject failure. 

Rethink 

Whilst he was getting flak from Fitch, 
Osborne also came under pressure 
from the International Monetary Fund 
- an enthusiastic backer of his so- 
called ‘deficit reduction strategy’ that 
is now casting doubts on its former 
protege. 

First the organisation’s chief 
economist, Olivier Blanchard, 
suggested that Osborne should 
“rethink” his economic plan - Plan A 
might not be up to the job. In fact, he 
said a bit more than that. He warned the 
chancellor that he would be “playing 
with fire” if he continued on his present 
course. Comments quickly echoed by 
Christine Lagarde, the IMF’s director 
general, who pointed out that UK 
growth was “not good” - though, of 
course, she did not want to “prejudge” 
the UK economy ahead of the IMF’s 
annual ‘article IV’ health check 
beginning next month. Having said 
that, the IMF’s backing for austerity 
had “never been unconditional”, we 
now leam. Rather, Lagarde explained, 
should you be in a situation where 
growth is “particularly low” - however 
mysterious that might be - then sensibly 
there should be “consideration to 
adjusting by way of slowing the pace”. 
Take your foot off the austerity throttle 
a bit. Boost demand. 

What has clearly changed, she 
argued, is the “quality of the numbers”. 
Meaning, presumably, the fund’s half- 
yearly world economic outlook, which 
cut its prediction for UK growth to 
0.7% in 2013 and 1.5% in 2014 - a 
0.3% reduction in both years. Osborne 
said in the budget last month that he 
expected growth of 0.6% this year, 
rising to 1.8% in 2014. Output is still 
around 3% lower than it was when the 
recession began in the first quarter of 
2008. With the next general election a 


mere two years away, this is not how 
things were meant to be. We should 
be enjoying the first green shoots of 
recovery. George Osborne should 
have a big smile on his face, despite 
Margaret Thatcher’s death. 

Instead, he is nervously waiting for 
the official data on first-quarter GDP 
due on April 25. The general consensus 
among economists and commentators 
is that the UK will narrowly avoid an 
unprecedented triple-dip recession, 
showing a miserable ‘growth’ that 
will barely register statistically. For 
instance, a Reuters poll expects a 
minuscule 0.1% ‘upturn’ - heady days. 
Other predictions range from an 0.2% 
drop to a 0.3% increase - it gets no 
better than that. 

Still, whether the UK officially 
slips into a triple-dip recession or 
not is essentially a trivial detail - 
political embarrassment aside for 
one moment - when confronted by 
the much bigger, and dismal, picture 
of an economy stuck in the doldrums: 
bumping painfully along the bottom, 
with no end in sight. Rather, there 
is every expectation - whether from 
Marxist or more perceptive bourgeois 
economists - that we will experience 
Japanese-style stagnation for at least 
a decade, probably longer. 

Other figures released last week 
showing rising unemployment and 
lower high street spending appear to 
confirm this economic pattern - yet 
more depressing news for Osborne. 
Official unemployment has risen by 
70,000 in the three months to the end 
of February, taking the total number of 
unemployed to 2.56 million (up from 
7.8% to 7.9%). Worryingly, 20,000 
under-25-year-olds joined the jobless 
ranks, meaning that the number of 
young people out of work has now 
reached 979,000 - representing an 
unemployment rate of 21.1% for 
that group. Another alarming trend 
has been highlighted by a Fawcett 
Society survey, saying almost three 
times as many women as men have 
become long-term unemployed since 
2010 and almost 1.5 million women 
could be unemployed by 2018 if the 
government continues in the same way 
- the main reason being that women 


have borne the brunt of cuts in the 
public-sector workforce. Furthermore, 
whilst consumer spending has actually 
picked up slightly in recent months, 
it will undoubtedly peter out if the 
gap between pay rises and inflation 
continues to erode disposable incomes. 
The steep decline in manufacturing 
and construction output this year only 
signals prolonged misery for workers, 
employed and unemployed - the 
distinction becoming a bit blurred with 
the rapid expansion of ‘zero hours’ 
contracts, irregular part-time work, 
pseudo-self-employment, chronic 
underemployment, etc. 

If that was not enough, even 
the Bolshevik bishops are back - 
well, admittedly, the not very red 
archbishop of Canterbury, Justin 
Welby. He warned that Britain was 
in “some kind of depression” and - 
perhaps in his more secular capacity 
as a member of the parliamentary 
banking commission - sermonised 
about how banks needed to become 
more “moral” institutions with roots 
in their local communities. Fat chance. 
He charitably observed that bankers 
did not “come in with horns and a tail 
burning £50 notes to light large cigars” 

- they just unfortunately happened to 
“borrow short and lend long”. Funny, 
that. Welby has somehow failed 
to notice that the Bible makes very 
uncomplimentary remarks about 
moneylenders and so on. 

When George Osborne became 
chancellor way back in 2010, just for 
a fleeting moment anything seemed 
possible - the fiscal promised land 
beckoned for the true believers. He 
pledged to eradicate Britain’s budget 
deficit by 2014-15, then revised the 
deadline to 2016-17 - though, apart 
from a few half-mad ideologues, there 
is hardly an economist alive who 
actually believes that latter target is 
any more realistic than the former. 
Osborne is becoming more absurd 
and isolated by the day. 

Humiliation 

Last week, quite wonderfully, also 
saw the debunking of a central myth 
promulgated by fiscal conservatives 
and hawks everywhere - not just the 
hapless Osborne. First published 
in American Economic Review - 
a supposedly peer-reviewed and 
prestigious academic journal dating 
back to 1911 - the seminal 2010 paper, 
‘Growth in a time of debt’ by Carmen 
Reinhart and Kenneth Rogoff, looked 
at 20 advanced economies since 1945. 
Both former IMF employees, they 
argued that, when “gross external 
debt” reaches 90% or more of GDP, 
then a country’s average growth rate 
collapses to -0.1%. Conversely, when 
debt was below 90% of GDP, you had 
growth rates between 3% and 4%. 
Inevitably, this conclusion has been 
cited by everyone from the IMF, World 
Bank, European Central Bank and the 
Euro group to Angela Merkel and, of 
course, George Osborne to justify 
programmes of ‘fiscal consolidation’ 
and vicious austerity, creating human 
misery on an enormous scale. 

There was only one problem 
with Reinhart’s and Rogoff’s paper 

- it was total bunk. Researchers from 
the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst found a simple coding error 
that omitted several countries from 
a Microsoft Excel spreadsheet of 
historical data - a few rows left out of 
an equation to average the values in 
a column. Almost a schoolboy error. 
As a result of this statistical mistake 
in the original calculations, it is 
now abundantly clear that the 90% 


‘debt cliff’ does not exist. Simply 
put, Reinhart and Rogoff confused 
cause and effect: countries have high 
debt levels because they have slow 
growth rather than having slow growth 
because they are heavily indebted. You 
surely do not have to be a genius to 
realise that. 

In reality, the new research found 
that the countries with 90+% debt 
grew by about 2.2%. Yes, less than 
those with lower debt ratios, but 
hardly a spiralling collapse into the 
abyss. However, the data has an 
even more radical implication. One 
of the researchers, Robert Polin - 
founding co-director of the Political 
Economy Research Institute and a 
former economic spokesperson for 
Jerry Brown during his 1992 US 
presidential campaign 2 - told the 
BBC that between 2000 and 2010 the 
average rate of growth in countries 
with debt above 90% of GDP had 
actually been higher than it had been 
in countries with lower debt-to-GDP 
ratios. The world turned upside-down. 
Highly embarrassed, Reinhart and 
Rogoff have publicly admitted they 
got their figures badly wrong. A total 
humiliation for the right. Its ‘proof’ of 
the need for austerity has gone up in a 
big puff of smoke. 

Yet, even on the most basic 
empirical level, the Reinhart-Rogoff 
thesis was obvious nonsense. Think 
back to the 1950s, a time when Britain 
was massively in debt, mainly to 
the US - at one stage the national 
debt was well over 200%. 3 Yet the 
UK was in the middle of a boom. 
There is no necessary correlation 
between debt and growth except in 
the dogmatic mind of the neoliberal. 
The world economy boom of that 
era was precisely predicated on huge 
borrowing by the state/government, 
and not because everybody had taken 
leave of their senses - as was later 
claimed, totally mendaciously, by the 
Thatcherites. If you grow then you can 
pay off your debts. Not really rocket 
science. Even better, if you have a 
bit of inflation - then, great, you can 
pay them off quicker. Get economies 
moving and the debt - all things being 
equal - will look after itself. 

True, Britain’s debt-to-GDP ratio 
has more than doubled in the past five 
years and is now not that far away 
from the 90% ‘cliff’ - who knows, 
one final push by Osborne and he 
might get there. But it was the semi¬ 
collapse of the UK economy in 2008- 
09 as part of the world economic crisis 
triggered by the Lehman Brother’s 
disaster, followed by the most tepid 
of ‘recoveries’, that blew a devastating 
hole in government finances - not 
public borrowing. There is no iron 
economic law, or indeed any law, 
that says servicing the current debt 
levels need be prohibitively expensive 
- quite the reverse, with interest rates 
virtually at zero. 

If they wanted to, the British, 
German and US governments could 
borrow vast sums of money for next 
to nothing - unlike you and me or the 
small business down the road. What 
prevents this occurring is simple - 
the naked class war politics of the 
bourgeoisie, determined to roll back 
the post-World War II gains of the 
working class • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://www.economicshelp.org/blog/334/uk- 
economy/uk-national-debt. 

2. http ://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Jerry_Brown. 

3. http://www.economicshelp.org/blog/334/uk- 
economy/uk-national-debt. 
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OUR HISTORY _ 

Alexandra Kollontai: a leading 
fighter for women’s liberation 

In the first of two articles, Anne McShane looks at the Bolsheviks’ most famous writer on the 
women’s question 


A lexandra Kollontai has been 
referred to a number of 
times in the current debate 
over feminism and women’s rights. 
She has been described both as 
a trenchant anti-feminist and an 
outstanding fighter for women’s 
rights. The quotation used to 
demonstrate her view of feminism is 
taken from her 1909 pamphlet, The 
social basis of the woman question. 
In this pamphlet Kollontai famously 
asserted that the “women’s world 
is divided, just as is the world of 
men, into two camps; the interests 
and aspirations of one group bring 
it close to the bourgeois class, 
while the other camp has close 
connections with the proletariat, and 
its claims for liberation encompass 
a full solution to the woman 
question.” 1 An image is conjured up 
of loyal Bolshevik women standing 
alongside their male comrades 
united for female emancipation 
and against feminism. The truth, 
however, is a lot more complex, 
interesting and challenging. 

In this first part of a two-part 
discussion of Kollontai’s ideas, I 
will look at the period from 1905 to 
1917. This is the period of struggle 
for women’s liberation against 
capitalism. In the years after 1917 
the context of that struggle changed 
and became, as Kollontai saw, an 
opportunity to implement women’s 
emancipation in the new society. 

Alexandra Kollontai joined 
the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party in 1899 at the age of 
27. Born Alexandra Mikhailovna 
Domontovich to an army officer and 
the daughter of a wealthy Finnish 
peasant, her upbringing as part of 
the liberal intelligentsia replicated 
that of many other revolutionary 
women of the time. She was 
strongly influenced in her teens by 
her governess, Maria Strakhova, a 
revolutionary and nihilist, whom 
her mother inadvertently employed 
in an effort to prevent her daughter 
from attending the radical Bestuzhev 
courses for women. 

In an attempt to break free of the 
constraints of her family, Alexandra 
married Vladimir Kollontai, an army 
engineer, at 21. Having achieved some 
independence through marriage, she 
then began a programme of serious 
self-education, becoming more and 
more drawn to Marxism in the process. 
She also became involved in politics in 
St Petersburg and was a party contact 
of Elena Stasova, later also to become 
a leading Bolshevik. Kollontai’s 
ideas and political activities created 
increasing strains in her marriage - “the 
happy life of housewife and spouse 
became for me a ‘cage’”. 2 After five 
years of marriage she left her husband 
and young son and travelled to Zurich 
to study political economy among 
fellow revolutionaries. 

She went on to investigate the 
living conditions of the proletariat in 
Finland, still then part of the Russian 
empire, and published a number of 
articles and two books, including 
Finland and socialism. Like many 
other RSDLP members, she did not 
become particularly involved in the 
party split in 1903, but later allied 
herself to the Mensheviks because 
of her connections with Martov and, 
according to her autobiography, 


because she disagreed with the 
Bolsheviks’ boycott of the elections 
to the tsarist Duma in 1908. 

Backward 

In early 1905 when the revolution 
broke out, Kollontai was struck by the 
militancy and dynamism of working 
class women when they became 
involved in struggle. They formed the 
unskilled labour force concentrated in 
the textile and service industry. There 
had been a history of general strikes, 
especially in textiles, since the 1890s, 
which had raised political as well as 
economic demands - including for the 
right to strike, freedom of assembly 
and maternity rights. In fact there had 
apparently been more strikes in these 
industries than in the male-dominated 
metal industries in the same period. 
But industrial struggle had not in 
general led to women joining leftwing 
groups. There were barriers of culture, 
illiteracy and physical inaccessibility 
for the left to overcome. But also 
there was little attempt to recruit 
them. Women were perceived of as 
backward and their militancy thought 
of as simply an elemental and transient 
expression of hostility to the system. 

Kollontai set out to challenge these 
views and to win women to the influence 
of the RSDLP. In doing so she came 
into conflict with feminist organisations 
like the Russian Women’s Mutual 
Philanthropic Society, which was 
actively recruiting among textile and 
service workers. Seeing these groups 
as a major threat to working class 
unity, she wrote polemical articles and 
consistently turned up at their meetings 
and demonstrations to denounce and 
expose them. She passionately fought 
their efforts to “construct an idyllic, 
mixed union of grand-lady employers 
and domestic servants” and to present 
themselves as the supporters of factory 
women, when in reality they remained 
loyal critics of the capitalist system. 
Kollontai warned that, no matter how 
“‘radical’ the equal-righters may be, 
they are still loyal to their own bourgeois 
class”. 3 She became known as “the 
scourge of the bourgeois feminists, 
whom she attacked in a torrent of 
polemical speeches, articles” including 
the Social basis* 

However, she was also fighting a 
battle within the party. In Autobiography 
of a sexually emancipated woman , 
written in 1926, Kollontai described 
her disappointment at the attitude of 
the St Petersburg leadership to her 
efforts to win over women workers. 
She was angry that her attempt to set 
up a women’s bureau in 1906 was 
blocked. She blamed male prejudice 
and said: “I realised for the first 
time how little our party concerned 
itself with the fate of women of the 
working class and how meagre was 
its interest in women’s liberation”. 
She was especially disheartened that 
“my party comrades accused me and 
those women comrades who shared 
my views of being ‘feminists’ and of 
placing too much emphasis on matters 
of concern to women only”. 5 

She set up the Society for the Mutual 
Help of Working Women with Klavdiia 
Nikolaeva and other supporters in 1907 
as a counterweight to the many feminist 
clubs of the same period. But the club 
had a short-lived existence, not least 
because of the opposition of the RSDLP 
leadership, including women leaders 


like Vera Zasulich, who condemned 
the initiative as divisive. Kollontai later 
argued that the party during this time 
not only failed to win over new layers 
of militant working class women, but 
actually lost “women from the ranks 
of the students and intelligentsia to 
the impressively organised bourgeois 
feminists”. 6 

When various feminist groups, 
including the Union for Equal Rights 
and the Russian Women’s Mutual 
Philanthropic Society organisations, 
announced an all-Russian women’s 
congress in December 1908, 
Kollontai fought for the party to send 
a contingent. Having convinced it 
to do so, it was agreed that it would 
be a group of delegates elected from 
various factories. This Workers’ Group 
was “fully armed to destroy the fond 
illusion that working women were the 
‘younger sisters’ of the feminists and 
needed their protection”. 7 Kollontai 
wrote the Social basis to coincide with 
the congress - but owing to printing 
problems it was not published until 
after the event. 

Even so, the 35 women of the 
Workers’ Group were to make a 
disproportionate impact on the event. 
Their demand for legal protection for 
all women workers was carried by an 
overwhelming majority. On marriage 
they divided the feminists, with the 
majority supporting the existing 
constitution, but radicals siding with 
the Workers’ Group. The conference 
leadership, however, together with 
the majority of delegates, refused to 
support an immediate demand for 
universal suffrage, whereupon the 
Workers’ Group denounced them as 
exploiters, not sisters. 

There were stormy and chaotic 
scenes and even the planned walkout 
of the Workers’ Group descended 
into disarray, as some delegates 
were so involved in the arguments 
that they refused to leave. As the 
congress organisers struggled to 
maintain control, the police, who had 
been watching proceedings from the 
back of the hall (by agreement with 
the organisers), moved in to arrest 
members of the Workers’ Group. 
Despite the arrests and the consequent 
state clampdown, the intervention had 
been a success. In Kollontai’s words, 
“it drew a clear line of demarcation 
between the bourgeois suffragettes and 
the women’s liberation movement of 
the working class in Russia”. 8 

Family 

A point made throughout the Social 
basis is the need for profound social 
change in order to create equality. 
Kollontai argued that to “become 
really free woman has to throw off 
the heavy chains of the current forms 
of the family, which are outmoded 
and oppressive”. 9 

She recognised that “the modern 
family structure, to a greater or lesser 
extent, oppresses women of all classes 
and all layers of the population”. 
However, while bourgeois women 
had the economic ability to rebel as 
individuals and achieve some degree 
of freedom, this possibility was not 
open to working class women. They 
needed a revolution to bring about 
the type of change that would allow 
them to determine their own lives. 
Kollontai argued for the socialisation 
of childcare, domestic labour and food 


provision to allow working women to 
become involved in political and social 
life. Women should not be dependent 
on men for maintenance, as that simply 
accentuated their dependence. Instead 
the state should provide. Only then 
“can the principle of ‘free love’ be 
implemented without bringing new 
grief for women in its wake”. 

Kollontai was to write extensively 
and controversially on the question 
of‘free love’ after the revolution. She 
had studied Friedrich Engels’ book, 
Origin of the family, private property 
and the state , and August Bebel’s 
Woman and socialism , and considered 
that she was developing their ideas on 
the supersession of the old family by 
new forms. 

In the aftermath of the 1908 congress 
Kollontai was forced to leave Russia. 
She went to Germany, where she 
joined the Social Democratic Party. 
Here she worked with Clara Zetkin, 
who held a pivotal position in the 
Second International. Zetkin had by 
this time built a mass socialist women’s 
movement in Germany. She transformed 
the journal Die Gleichheit into the 
“central organ of the socialist movement 
in Europe” in 1889 and won the right to 
organise separate work among women 
with conferences of socialist women in 
the 1890s. In 1907 she had spearheaded 
the first international conference of 
socialist women and a permanent 
International Women’s Secretariat, with 
Zetkin herself as secretary. She built this 
base despite opposition from some in the 
movement, who saw these organisations 
as a potential feminist enclave. 

Zetkin was an extremely important 
influence on Kollontai’s thinking. She 
had been at the forefront of the creation 
of the Frauenbewegung (Women’s 
Movement), which had almost 
175,000 members by the outbreak of 
World War I. Its programme included 
setting up women’s commissions 
within unions and all organisations of 
the working class. She also succeeded 
in winning the Second International 
to a commitment to female suffrage 
in 1910. Zetkin had to deal with 
arguments that women were so 
politically backward, given their 
lack of education and confinement 
to the home, that they could not yet 
be trusted with the vote. They were 
likely to vote for rightwing parties, 
which would undermine the socialist 
movement. Against this Zetkin argued 
that advocacy of political rights for 
women was an important way to win 
them to the side of socialism. The 
question of formal equality could not 
wait until after women were deemed 
suitably educated. 

There were important differences 
in practice, if not in theory, between 
Kollontai and many in the party 
leadership. Although Lenin had 
succeeded in including a demand for 
women’s liberation in the programme 
of the RSDLP, the party, particularly 
in Russia, was apathetic and even 
hostile to advancing that programme 
through action. Of course, there were 
women party members, but mass work 
among women was resisted and even 
seen as divisive. 

Secondly Kollontai advocated the 
setting up of a special section in the party 
devoted to work among women. This 
existed within the German SPD under 
Zetkin, but many in the RSDLP saw it 
as feminist and harmful to the movement. 


There was also the issue of the 
family. Many men in the party had 
a problem with the idea of changes 
in their domestic arrangements and 
certainly with the concept of ‘free 
love’. Lenin himself expressed an 
antipathy towards the term even 
before the revolution. His exchanges 
with Inessa Armand (another leading 
party member, unfortunately known 
mostly for an alleged affair with 
Lenin) illustrate that he saw it as a 
bourgeois demand. I think it is fair to 
say that Lenin was a traditionalist in 
this respect and had strong reservations 
about what he saw as an obsession 
with personal relationships on the part 
of Kollontai and her supporters. 

However, he was also the most 
important male supporter of the woman 
question within the party. He helped to 
set up Rabotnitsa, a party journal for 
women, in 1914 and after the revolution 
promoted measures to socialise 
domestic labour and collectivise 
childcare. He also recognised what 
he described as the boorish attitude 
of many male members of the party 
toward women’s equality - “Scratch 
the communist and a philistine appears. 
To be sure, you have to scratch the 
sensitive spots, such as their mentality 
regarding women.” 10 

Kollontai was unable to return 
to Russia until 1917. By that time 
she had joined the Bolsheviks, won 
over because of their opposition to 
the war. She found the situation very 
much changed. The feminist groups 
had supported the war effort, resulting 
in a plummeting of support for them 
among working class women. They 
were therefore no longer the threat 
they had been. 

But there were new challenges. 
Mass conscription had meant 
that women had flooded into the 
workplace. On Women’s Day 1917 
they had shown their resolve by 
coming out onto the streets in their 
thousands and sparking the revolution. 
They were now asserting themselves 
not just economically, but politically. 

The journal Rabotnitsa was 
relaunched and it became the centre 
for much controversial debate on the 
position of women. It was an exciting 
time for Kollontai, Armand, Klavdiia 
Nikolaeva, Konkordiia Samiolova 
and the many other women who were 
already the nucleus of a mass women’s 
movement. But there were immense 
tasks facing them in the months and 
years ahead • 

anne.mcshane@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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REVIEW 


Bebel’s forgotten legacy 

Anne Lopes and Gary Roth Men’s feminism: August Rebel and the German socialist movement 

Amherst, 2000, pp261, £28 


W hat role did men - particularly 
those involved in the 
early days of the workers’ 
movement - play in the development 
of the politics of women’s liberation? 
How does Marxism, as the independent 
outlook of the working class, fit into 
those perspectives? 

These are some of the questions 
that arise when reading this book, 
which presents the basic yet 
provocative argument that the key 
figure “between and within Marxism 
and feminism” (p47) was the Marxist 
workers’ leader and Social Democratic 
Reichstag deputy, August Bebel, who 
acted as a “useful mediator for the 
commonalities and contrasts” between 
these approaches. The account follows 
Bebel’s political life and activity in 
and around both the Leipzig Workers’ 
Education League and several women’s 
campaigning groups before he rose to 
international prominence as a Social 
Democratic leader in the late 1860s. 
All the while it notes the intellectual 
and emotional influence of little- 
known women’s rights activists such as 
Moritz Muller, Hope Adams, Gertrud 
Guillame Schack, Julius Motteler and 
Bebel’s wife, Julie. 

The book’s argument can be 
broadly summarised as follows: 
the development of Marxism’s 
‘feminism’ is “unintelligible” without 
the role played by Bebel and the 
experience he gained by coming 
into contact with, and even helping 
to set up, the German middle class 
women’s movement, as well as his 
later work in the then groundbreaking 
‘dual-gender’ union, the International 
Association of Textile, Factory and 
Handicraft Workers (1869-71). 

Over time, his “men’s feminism” 
gradually became more radical and 
far-sighted than that of some of his 
peers, many of whom argued for 
women’s political education, but 
not for women to be allowed to 
hold political office, as this would 
jeopardise their domestic functions. 
The authors then go on to conclude 
that Bebel’s approach to women’s 
liberation was also in many ways 
more radical than the later efforts 
of Clara Zetkin, whose advocacy 
of “protective legislation” for 
women reflected a kind of “return to 
men’s feminism”, with its stress on 
protecting and entrenching women’s 
domestic role. 

Rehabilitation 

This is no biography of Bebel, but it 
does manage to illuminate the life of 
a quite remarkable man who suffered 
enormous hardship and poverty as a 
child, but who taught himself politics 
and proceeded to embody the kind 
of purposeful worker leader that the 
Marxist movement sought to create. 

Nonetheless, the authors’ core thesis 
is that historiography has tended to 
marginalise Bebel’s contribution to 
women’s liberation - this despite the fact 
that his Woman and socialism (1879) 
was one of the socialist movement’s 
best-selling books. It defied the 
censorship of the anti-socialist laws 
(1878-90) and was reprinted 22 times 
(Bebel revising and updating the 
various editions throughout). It was 
translated into a number of languages, 
thus laying the basis for women’s 
liberation movements in all countries 
where social democracy existed, or was 
in the process of coming into existence. 

Indeed, so the authors argue, Bebel 
helped to create the “exceptional” 
situation where the German Social 
Democratic Workers Party, of which 


he was a founding member in 1869, 
took such pride in fighting for gender 
equality, despite the vast majority of 
its members being men. Interestingly, 
the authors argue that, in Germany 
“feminism was as much a men’s as 
it was a women’s movement” and 
that “in general, socialist men proved 
to be more consistent feminists than 
bourgeois women” (p31). 

However, so the authors argue, ask 
anybody about Marxism’s attitude to 
women’s liberation, and most will 
mention Friedrich Engels or Clara 
Zetkin, not August Bebel. For Lopes 
and Roth, a caricatured Bebel emerges 
in both pro- and anti-Marxist accounts. 
Both stress Bebel’s limited theoretical 
abilities, the fact that his text was more 
of an “event” (Zetkin) than serious 
analysis, that Bebel was simply a “man 
of his time”, that the text contained 
many pre-Marxist ideas or that the 
“classic text” was Engels’ Origin of 
the family, private property and the 
state , despite the latter’s readership 
paling in comparison to Woman and 
socialism. The authors do a solid job 
of refuting a lot of these accusations. 
They also cogently rebut the idea - 
held, for example, by Lise Vogel - that 
Origin was written as a kind of “silent 
polemic” against Bebel: a correction to 
his anthropological shortcomings. They 
show just how much Engels adored 
Bebel and his work (which is not to 
say that Engels’ text is not a far better 
piece of scientific anthropological 
investigation). 

Leipzig influences 

Bebel’s early activism revolved 
around the young German workers’ 
movement’s self-help associations 
and cooperatives, where he came 
into contact with three main groups: 
the League of German Worker 
Associations, the General Association 
of German Women and the (Lassallean) 
General German Workers’Association. 
Their similar names reflected the 
commonalities between some of the 
different political outlooks. 

It was in this period that he came 
across figures such as Louise Otto- 
Peters, who “did for middle class 
women what Bebel did for working 
class women” (p89) and Moritz 
Muller, a very wealthy member of the 
League, who financed cooperatives and 
published several pamphlets on both 
workers’ issues and the question of 
women’s liberation (p95). The authors 
make a compelling case that Bebel’s 
Marxism was hugely influenced by 
these two thinkers, particularly by 
Muller’s particular brand of “men’s 
feminism” that advocated female 
“domesticity not as the antithesis of 
equality, but its result” (p95). 

Yet, while the authors caution 
against making a “schematic division” 
of Bebel’s life into liberal and Marxist 
“phases” (p47), I do think they tend to 
minimise the actual break that resulted 
between him and those like Muller and 
Otto-Peters. By the late 1860s, these 
two had left the workers’ movement 
altogether, Muller because the League 
had decided to adopt a programme 
based on the statutes of the International 
Workingmen’s Association, drafted 
by Marx (p99). The fact remains that 
Bebel went a different way to Otto- 
Peters and Muller - towards partyist 
class organisation in the IWMA 
and beyond. He was followed on 
this path by another of his Leipzig 
contemporaries, Julius Motteler, who 
was also instrumental to the “dual¬ 
gender union” and who was doubtless 
an influence on the dual-gender “trade 


union statutes” drafted by Bebel in the 
late 1860s, a time when women were 
still largely viewed as strike-breakers 
and potential enemies who could drive 
down wages and working conditions. 

Motteler is also reported as having 
fought for gender equality in the 
IWMA: “Our union embraces both 
sexes, and the representatives of the 
central office, in its recommendations 
to the party organisation, must represent 
this point of view” (pi 15). 

As the authors’ discussions of 
his draft of the German party’s first 
programme make clear, Bebel’s 
gender politics developed in fits and 
starts. They note his omission of 
female suffrage in 1869, but also how 
he was absolutely insisting on it by the 
1875 Gotha conference of unification 
between the Eisenachers (Bebel’s 
group) and the Lassalleans. 

The book’s argument comes to 
a conclusion in the final chapter on 
the role of Clara Zetkin and what the 
authors allege signifies some sort of 
weakening in the Marxist approach 
to women’s liberation. Their point of 
reference is the rather controversial 
matter of “protective legislation for 
women” (Zetkin was in favour). For 
the authors this revealed a kind of 
regression in Marxist thinking, a return 
to a pre-Bebel approach as a way of 
enforcing female domesticity. A quote 
from a single Zetkin speech that talks 
of protecting women’s role as mothers 
is offered as proof of this. 

I must say that I do not find this 
argument particularly convincing. The 
portrayal of Bebel’s unfolding gender 
politics through the concepts of men’s 
feminism, equality and domesticity 
may make for a good read and allow 
the argument to be developed clearly, 
but railroading Zetkin into this schema 
does not work. 

Moreover, doing so also fails to 
address some of the later divisions 
and discussions within the workers’ 
movement on domesticity and the 
household (Kollontai), and fails to 
take seriously Zetkin’s gender politics 
as a whole. Instead, on the basis of 
not very much at all it grasps at the 
simplistic conclusion that “the Marxian 
legacy, as it has come to be known 
in the subsequent historiography, is 
largely a fiction created by Zetkin 
herself’ (p222). The implication here 
is that there is some kind of “break” 
between Bebel and Zetkin on women’s 
liberation, also evidenced in the 
former’s alleged more conciliatory 
attitude towards the mainstream 
women’s movement and the latter’s 
more hostile, more simplistic outlook. 

Method 

The authors’ portrayal of Bebel as the 
key man when it comes to Marxism 
and gender also appears to downplay 
the role of Marx and Engels in their 
writing on the relationship between 
men and women. Yet there can be no 
denying that the uncovering of Bebel’s 
forgotten legacy is a real service, and 
our movement would benefit greatly 
from looking at this aspect of his work - 
positive and negative - in greater detail. 

The two major issues I have with 
the argument offered in this book both 
relate to methodology. The first is 
the authors’ conscious eschewal of a 
socio-historical narrative in favour of 
a “Foucauldian sense of genealogy” 
(p46) in history. Although space and 
time do not permit a proper discussion 
of this approach’s limits, the second 
problem I have is closely related to it. 

The book’s investigation into 
the historical relationship between 


Marxism and feminism is rendered 
far less effective by its insufficient 
contextualisation of feminism as a 
concept. Introducing the book, the 
authors recognise the problem involved 
here: ie, the evolution and changing 
meaning of ‘feminism’ over the last 
150 years, but they do not really 
address it. As they put it, “‘Feminism’ 
and ‘feminist’ had not yet taken on 
their current meanings, but we use 
them because of their suitability to the 
issues at hand” (p23). 

It is fairly well known, for 
example, that under the leadership 
of Zetkin from the 1890s onwards, 
at least, Social Democracy had an 
extremely hostile attitude towards 
the actually existing feminism of its 
time. For Zetkin, it was not ‘bourgeois 
feminism’ that was the problem. The 
problem was that feminism was 
bourgeois. As the historian Gisela 
Notz explains, “She was neither a 
feminist nor a ‘left feminist’ - the latter 
were unknown in her time. For her, 
feminists were the ‘bourgeois’. She 
criticised groups like the Association 
of Proletarian Women and Girls, 
founded in Berlin in 1873, because 
it only accepted women as members. 
She hated such a ‘segregation of 
women and men’ and saw it as 
ineffective. She regretted the ‘feminist 
tendencies ... of many outstanding 
supporters of the Berlin movement’, 
who were quite obviously influenced 
by feminist [frauenrechtlerisch ] trains 
of thought.” 1 

Despite explaining that the term 
‘feminism’ is used in the modern- 
day sense, Lopes and Roth side¬ 
step a genuine problem for any 
historical enquiry into its meaning: 
ie, what it is both in history and 
in the language of today. 2 After 
all, in the early 1900s, the Marxist 
activist, Alexandra Kollontai, 
dismissed feminism and the feminist 
movement as “poison”, while around 
80 years later, that recently deceased 
figurehead of British conservatism, 
Margaret Thatcher, could do the 
same using more or less exactly the 
same language. 3 

This also presents a methodical 
problem when we wind the clock 
back to the 1860s, seeing how the gulf 
between feminism on the one hand 
and the workers’ women’s movement 
on the other came about by 1890. 
This is especially complicated by 
Bebel’s role: although he was initially 
part of helping to set it up, following 
the split with those like Otto-Peters, 
the German women’s movement 
then appears to have largely fallen 
under the hegemony of those very 
‘feminists’ that would later come into 
conflict with the Social Democratic 
women’s movement. 

Feminist insult? 

Slightly oddly, Lopes and Roth even 
begin their presentation by noting that 
in 1860s Germany the word ‘feminist’ 
was actually some kind of insult 
directed at men who were “not manly 
enough” or “too compromising” in 
their politics (pi9). Indeed, such 
terminology was also formalised 
and codified. The authors draw on 
German dictionary definitions that 
describe feminism as originally 
meaning “feminine characteristics in 
a man” and ‘feminist’ as “originally 
a feminine man” (p24). This leads 
them to concede that the very title of 
their book, the concept of a ‘men’s 
feminism’, “would have been 
redundant” (pi9) in the period they 
are discussing. 


As such, I think it is far more 
analytically useful to have talked 
about “men on women’s liberation”, 
“the workers’ movement on women’s 
liberation” or “Marxism and women’s 
liberation”, etc. Lopes’s and Roth’s 
failure to do so leads to a rather jarring 
disjuncture between their explanation 
of the origins of ‘feminism’ as an 
insult and their ensuing portrayal of 
various constructive and pioneering 
men’s ‘feminisms’ that grappled, in 
various forms, with the question of 
female equality. And this is the point: 
where the text should be interrogating 
whether Bebel’s commitment to 
women’s liberation was non-Marxist/ 
pre-Marxist in origin and how this 
did or did not change, it actually 
subsumes a lot of conflicted and 
conflicting concepts, both within and 
between Marxism and the women’s 
movement, into one ideologically 
loaded concept. The context is lost 
as a result. 

Nevertheless, however Bebel’s 
politics were formed, and however 
their origins may have manifested itself 
in the movement to which he was so 
instmmental, one thing is worth noting. 
In contrast to what many anti-Marxist 
feminists would claim, the authors 
note that “gender equality was first a 
working class phenomenon”, raising 
“many questions about the often- 
assumed modernising influence of 
the middle classes (p31). As with all 
democratic questions, our class took 
the lead on women’s liberation too. 

Looking through the enormous 
amount of references in this book, it is 
nigh on criminal just how much of the 
rich, diverse Marxist material on the 
so-called ‘women’s question’ remains 
to be translated and made available to 
wider audiences - a situation that can 
only provide further sustenance to the 
erroneous view that Marxism has little 
or nothing to say on the question of 
women’s oppression. 

Marxism constantly needs to 
be expanded upon and developed. 
This is doubly true with regards 
the women’s question. It is not that 
all the answers can be found in the 
Bebel of 1867 or 1891 - or in the 
collected speeches and writings of 
Clara Zetkin, for that matter. 

Yet understanding our own history 
and the fate of women’s liberation 
in a historical context allow us to 
recast thinking about women’s 
empowerment and liberation in new 
terms: beyond the academy and 
‘beyond the fragments’, as it were, 
of the bewildering number of ‘broad 
fronts’ and single-issue campaigns, 
into a united class party of men and 
women. As August Bebel shows, 
women’s liberation is a matter for 
the organised working class: the two 
phenomena are inseparable. 

Ben Lewis 

ben. lewis@weeklywo rker.org. u k 

Notes 

1. G Notz, ‘Clara Zetkin und die international 
sozialistische Frauenbewegung’, in U Plener (ed) 
Clara Zetkin in ihrer Zeit pi2. This essay is one 
of many excellent contributions that precisely 
try to draw out Clara Zet ki n “in her time”, not 

as the “socialist feminist” she is deemed to be ex 
post facto. 

2. Moreover, as Mike Macnair has recently 
argued in these pages, the various ‘feminist’ 
discourses themselves have been through their 
own particularly complex 20th century history 
- originating, for example, in the politics of 
Maoism and in many respects being absorbed into 
mainstream thought since then. See M Macnair, 

‘A useless product of 1970s radicalism’ Weekly 
Worker April 11. 

3. As Thatcher reportedly told her adviser, Paul 
Johnson. See www.newstatesman.com/ar- 
chive/2013/04/margaret-thatcher-feminist-icon. 
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WOMEN _ 

The two souls of tokenism 

The gender imbalance in left groups cannot be cured by bureaucratic means, argues Paul Demarty 



Tony Blair and 'babes’ 


I n 1993, the Labour Party, under the 
leadership of John Smith, adopted 
the policy of all-women shortlists 
for parliamentary candidates. 

The idea was to redress the absurd 
gender imbalance in parliament, 
where - at the time - less than 10% of 
MPs were women. By imposing this 
stricture on particular parliamentary 
constituencies, the Labour Party 
could attempt to correct this situation, 
at least on its own benches. While 
Smith introduced the mechanism, it 
came into full fruition only with his 
successor, Tony Blair. 

All-women shortlists became yet 
another means for the Labour apparat 
to parachute desired candidates into 
place, particularly in constituencies 
likely to select leftwingers. After the 
1997 election, the Labour benches 
were replete with Blairite hacks, a 
good number of whom were women 
selected this way - the ‘Blair babes’, 
as the press nicknamed them. 

This is one model for the artificial 
promotion of women in a political 
organisation. There are others - a 
more well-meaning example would 
be the 1970s ‘libertarian’ left, whose 
organisations often ended up contorting 
themselves in a Byzantine arrangement 
of caucuses. One such group was Big 
Flame, whose internal documents are 
peppered with debates on whether 
men’s caucuses should be set up 
alongside women’s, and so forth. 

Of course, many of our readers 
may ask themselves, ‘Who the 
hell are Big Flame?’ The question 
is legitimate, inasmuch as that 
organisation completely petered out 
in the early 1980s. It turned out that 
the impeccably intentioned policy of 
permanent women’s caucuses, with a 
de facto veto over policy on women’s 
liberation, was not an especially 
effective way of recruiting from 
the women’s liberation movement, 
or indeed for obtaining any level of 
political consistency. 

These two examples - Blairism 
and Big Flame-style new left 
libertarianism - represent two distinct 
approaches to specific oppressed 
groups. One (the shortlists) is a 
purely technical, apolitical exercise; 
the other is, in its intentions at least, 
an attempt to bypass some of the 
barriers to getting into the political 
meat of the matter (white/male 
privilege, etc). You could call them 
the two souls of tokenism. Both exert 
a compelling influence on sections 
of the contemporary left; but both 
are, in the last instance, politically 
paralysing and anti-democratic. 

Left Unity 

The Blair-type model of bureaucratic 
fixes is visible in the new Left Unity 
initiative, being pushed by Andrew 
Burgin, Kate Hudson and Ken 
Loach. The current Left Unity game 
plan is to build up local groups with 
a view to a national conference in 
the medium term. Before then, there 
is to be an initial national meeting 
on May 11, which will receive two 
delegates from each local group. The 
interesting point for the purposes of 
this discussion is the accompanying 
caveat - at least one of the delegates 
from each group must be a woman. 

This stipulation is marked out as 
a descendant of Smith’s and Blair’s 
all-women shortlists - ie, a purely 
bureaucratic and technical measure 
- by two things. The first is that there 
is no political justification offered for 
it. I, and others in this paper, have 
been sharply critical of bourgeois 
and ‘socialist’ feminism in the last 
few weeks; but they remain serious 
perspectives, from which gender 


quotas and other organisational 
provisions may be legitimately 
derived. Yet this is transparently 
not the case with the Left Unity 
initiative, whose political basis is 
vague to the point of non-existence. 
The comrades’ naive valorisation 
of post-1945 Labourism does not 
imply such quotas, as any competent 
social historian of gender politics 
will attest; and nothing else has been 
forthcoming. This quota can thus 
only be an administrative measure. 

The second reason is a little more 
obscure, but no less pertinent. Left 
Unity is not a formally constituted 
organisation. The question thus 
arises: who has imposed this 
quota? The answer seems to be 
some kind of steering committee, 
which presumably consists of a 
self-appointed clique, since there 
has not yet been any opportunity 
to elect leaders. This clique now 
sees fit to present demands to the 
local groups as to the composition 
of their delegation, despite the fact 
that the local groups are supposedly 
sovereign at this stage. 

The political make-up of the core 
clique is hardly encouraging in this 
respect. Comrade Hudson is a veteran 
of the Morning Star's Communist 
Party of Britain, and in particular 
ran the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament effectively as a stitch- 
up, through which the CPB and the 
ex-Trotskyist Socialist Action could 
angle for influence in the broader 
anti-war movement. 

Comrade Burgin’s most recent 
political activities primarily consist 
in being a ‘safe pair of hands’ in 
the Stop the War Coalition and 
Coalition of Resistance - in the 
former role, he has acted to keep 
reactionary Islamist types happy at 
the expense of campaigns like Hands 
Off the People of Iran, and overseen 
STWC’s transformation into a sleepy 
lobbying group and 2003 nostalgia 
society; in the latter, he has acted to 
keep things at a level acceptable to 
‘left’ union bureaucrats of the Len 
McCluskey stripe. As for Ken Loach, 
it is not clear that his involvement 
goes deeper than acting as a celebrity 
figurehead - which is itself an anti¬ 
democratic move. 

In the absence of serious politics, 
then, we can expect that the net effect 
of the bureaucratic gender quota 
will be the promotion of people on 
average less politically experienced 
and more prone to manipulation by 
a bureaucratic clique - exactly the 


mode of politics that comes easiest 
to the likes of Burgin and Hudson. 

Caucuses and 
vetoes 

On the Big Flame end of the scale, 
meanwhile, there is the International 
Socialist Network, recently formed 
out of the Socialist Workers Party’s 
democratic opposition. Having 
unfortunately, if understandably, 
chosen to throw in the towel after 
the gerrymandered SWP special 
conference in March, the hundred 
or so ISN comrades have now had 
their first national meeting, and thus 
had to confront for the first time the 
matter of what kind of organisation 
they are to be. 

The minutes 1 of the April 13 
meeting are detailed and not 
uninteresting. There are many 
positive outcomes - the comrades have 
resolved to support Paris Thompson’s 
proposals on organisational structure, 
for a democratic and accountable 
leadership from the off (the other 
proposal was for a more provisional, 
administrative body, to be replaced at 
a later date). Many comrades (who 
are unfortunately not named at all) 
have argued that the ISN should, 
rather than throw itself into hyper¬ 
activism, take time out for theoretical 
reflection. Some level of engagement 
with other groups on the existing left 
also seems to be on the cards (although 
the only groups named in the minutes 
- Socialist Resistance and the Anti- 
Capitalist Initiative - do not swell the 
heart with confidence). 

There are also, however, less 
encouraging signs. That elected 
leadership is to have ... a mandatory 
50% quota of women. The day also 
saw a women’s caucus, which in 
addition to demanding the 50% quota 
on all committees, “intends to meet 
before every meeting, and will always 
report back ... [and] does not intend 
just to focus on issues of women’s 
liberation, but be a body which helps 
to enable women to be active within 
the network, and encourage them to 
get involved in as wide a range of 
activity and theory as possible. It is 
also essential that issues of women’s 
liberation are not only discussed 
by the women’s caucus, but by the 
organisation as a whole.” 

Finally, the caucus proposed that 
“the IS Network has a zero tolerance 
approach to sexism. If allegations of 
serious sexual violence or harassment 
are made, there must be instant 


suspension. In less serious cases the 
steering committee will follow advice 
from the women’s caucus. Complaints 
can be made either to the women’s 
caucus, which can then recommend 
action to the steering committee, or 
directly to the steering committee. 
The network will believe women 
when they make complaints of sexual 
or sexist violence and abuse. Those 
expelled by the SWP for sexism will not 
be allowed to join the network , as we 
are not in a position to reinvestigate” 
(emphasis added). 

Taken together, this all adds up to 
a bit of a mess. Any serious socialist 
organisation should aspire to have 
a leadership whose composition, in 
terms of gender, ethnicity and so forth, 
adequately represents its membership; 
and a membership that accurately 
reflects the composition of the 
working class. Yet it is transparently 
the case that the far left as a whole is 
numerically male-dominated, which in 
fact reflects politics as a whole. 

The ‘standard’ sexist story (shared, 
in inverted form, by certain trends in 
feminism) is that women are by nature 
less inclined to the adversarial practices 
of which politics is composed - politics, 
as we know, is war by other means, and 
war has long been stereotyped as male. 
This is obviously stupid; but there is 
something in the socialisation of gender 
which produces male dominance. A 
simple 50-50 quota, unless the ISN is 
radically different in its overall gender 
composition - especially if it is to apply 
to all bodies - leads, in the absence of 
a culture able to counteract the overall 
social tendency and develop women 
comrades into cadres, to corralling 
women into being makeweights on 
committees, regardless of their ability 
or willingness to lead, simply to meet 
the targets. 

No better example exists, in fact, 
than the recent history of the SWP. The 
disputes committee verdict on comrade 
Delta’s alleged crimes was issued by a 
committee composed overwhelmingly 
of women. The only comrade to dissent 
from the judgment was the thoroughly 
male Pat Stack. The central committee 
that hounded the ISN comrades out 
of the SWP was just short of a 50-50 
gender balance - after the resignation of 
Mark Bergfeld in February, there were 
five women to six men. 

The ISN has taken the ‘women’s 
caucus’ approach to developing women 
comrades, so that such quotas are more 
than an empty gesture. Yet the status of 
its women’s caucus, on this evidence, 
remains pretty vague. The comrades’ 
agreed constitution states: “All members 
who self-identify in an oppressed group, 
have the right to organise as a caucus. 
Each caucus shall report to all national 
meetings and be represented on the 
committee.” 2 It accords caucuses no 
more rights than that. 

The ISN women’s caucus, 
meanwhile, stresses that its remit is not 
limited to ‘women’s issues’, and that 
the latter are not its private property. 
Yet it is not clear that the women’s 
question was discussed at the April 13 
meeting at all, except in the context 
of the caucus’s report-back, and its 
suggestions were uniformly voted 
through, with no reports of dissenting 
voices. It is hard to interpret this as 
anything other than a de facto veto. 

Those proposals are hardly 
unproblematic. The caucus has 
arrogated to itself certain disciplinary 
functions as regards sexist behaviour; 
worse still, it proposed to deny ISN 
membership to all expelled from 
the SWP for “sexism”, which in 
effect means ratifying the findings of 
innumerable SWP kangaroo courts of 
exactly the same type that provoked 


the ISN comrades to leave in the first 
place. “We are not in a position to 
reinvestigate,” they note, as if the 
SWP ‘investigated’ in any meaningful 
way in the first place. 

What’s the use? 

At the end of this road, as noted, 
lies complete paralysis. History 
furnishes us with examples. At the 
height of the liberation movements, 
for instance, comrades from the 
International Marxist Group 
arranged a gay liberation conference, 
which was to agree a statement. The 
conference was divided into a series 
of caucuses, all of which had a veto 
on the contents of the statement. The 
whole thing fell apart when the youth 
caucus insisted on vetoing anything 
that omitted the abolition of age- 
of-consent laws, and the lesbian 
mothers caucus vetoed anything that 
included the same demand. 

Whether or not the ISN comrades 
travel all the way along this road 
remains to be seen; but, if they pull 
back, that will mean the women’s 
caucus submitting to the democratic 
will of an organisation composed 
of a majority of men; any black and 
ethnic minority or LGBT caucuses 
submitting to a majority white or 
cisgender heterosexual collective; 
and so on. 

At this point, it is difficult to see 
what role an oppressed group caucus 
can actually play that is so important it 
needs to be constitutionally enshrined. 
It would be better to pose the matter 
more broadly - ie, there should be a 
right to horizontal communication 
among members and self-organisation 
within the parameters of party 
discipline, including factions and 
caucuses. The ISN is not at present 
an organisation with party discipline, 
which leads it to refuse to enshrine the 
rights of factions; but this, again, begs 
the question of what caucuses are for , 
if not to wield a veto. 

There are no timeless recipes for 
socialist organisational norms; but 
there are fundamental principles: 
the right of the majority to impose 
discipline on the minority, the 
subordination of the part to the 
whole. These were principles deemed 
by Lenin and the Iskra-ites to be so 
significant that losing the participation 
of the Jewish Bund - a well-rooted 
mass organisation of Russian Jewish 
workers - in the embryonic Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party was 
a small price to pay. 

They were on to something. 
Politics is a mind-bogglingly 
complex field of activity, in which 
the correct way forward is hardly 
always immediately obvious, 
and controversy is inevitable. It 
is democracy which enables the 
members of a political organisation 
to accept as legitimate decisions 
with which they vehemently 
disagree - the sovereignty of the 
majority, with the possibility of 
minorities becoming the majority. 

Caucuses of oppressed groups 
may , under defined historical 
circumstances, make the latter 
condition easier to fulfil; there 
should in any case be a right to form 
them. Viewing them as a virtue in 
themselves ends up, via a tortuous 
route, at the bureaucratic identity 
politics that so deforms leftwing 
thought and activity today • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://intemationalsocialistnetwork.org/index. 
php/documents/88-inaugural-meeting-minutes. 

2. http://intemationalsocialistnetwork.org/index. 
php/documents/89-inaugural-meeting-motions. 
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ITALY 


Ex-‘official communists’ in disarray 

Toby Abse reports on the fallout following the re-election of president Napolitano 



Giorgio Napolitano: presiding over a grand coalition? 


T he April 20 re-election of 
former communist Giorgio 
Napolitano as president of the 
Italian Republic after six ballots is 
an unprecedented event in Italy’s 
post-war history; never before has a 
president been given a second term. 
Napolitano will be 88 in June, so he 
will be nearly 95 if he completes a 
full seven-year term. 1 Obviously the 
expectation is that he will serve for a 
year or two before retiring when the 
political situation has become calmer. 
But, once installed in the Quirinale, 
presidents are under no compulsion 
to take early retirement - only one, 
Giovanni Leone, has had to resign 
in disgrace - even if there have been 
other instances of them resigning a 
month or two before the official end 
of their term. 

Napolitano’s re-election is in 
all probability the precursor to the 
formation of some sort of grand 
coalition - whether of an overtly 
political or at least partly technocratic 
character (the so-called governo del 
presidente) - involving both the 
centre-left Partito Democratico (PD) 
and Silvio Berlusconi’s Popolo della 
Liberta (PdL), as well as the centrist 
Scelta Civica, led by the current 
caretaker prime minister, Mario 
Monti. This outcome, in many ways a 
continuation of the ‘strange majority’ 
that supported Monti’s technocratic 
government between November 
2011 and December 2012, has been 
favoured over the last 55 days by 
Napolitano, Berlusconi, Monti and 
some leading figures within the ex- 
6 official communist’-dominated PD, 
although not by Pierluigi Bersani, 
now only caretaker secretary of the 
PD since his resignation on April 19. 

However, even if some form of 
grand coalition has always seemed a 
rather more probable outcome than 
the minority centre-left government, 
which would be reliant on abstentions 
or favourable votes from some other 
forces, 2 the way in which it came 
about was a complete disaster for the 
PD, which has in effect committed 
collective political suicide. 

Last week’s events cannot be 
fully explained without a degree of 
knowledge that is not available to 
outsiders observing the outcomes 
of a series of six secret ballots. As 
I indicated in my article a fortnight 
ago, 3 there have always been some 
defections in such secret ballots, but 
they have rarely been on the scale seen 
last week. As far as this weapon has 
been used in the past, it was primarily 
associated with the faction-ridden and 
at times fratricidal ranks of the old pre- 
1992 Democrazia Cristiana (DC), not 
the Partito Comunista Italiano (PCI) 
and its successor parties, the Partito 
Democratico della Sinistra (PDS) 
and Democratici di Sinistra (DS). 
These parties remained relatively 
homogeneous and disciplined 
organisations, even after the formal 
abolition of ‘democratic centralism’ 
as the PCI understood it. 

Although one might argue that 
the PD’s origin in 2007 as a (by no 
means entirely successful) fusion of 
the DS with groupings coming from 
the left wing of the old DC 4 might 
to some extent explain the lack of 
party discipline displayed in both the 
crucial ballots on April 19 and April 
20, this is probably too simplistic and 
mechanical an explanation: not all 
former communists are conspicuous 
for total loyalty to the party line and 
not all former Christian Democrats are 
inveterate backstabbers, even if there 
is some truth in these stereotypes. 

The other explanation put forward 
by some commentators claims that 
it was the new intake of younger, 


and often politically inexperienced, 
deputies and senators, brought into 
parliament by the PD’s parliamentary 
primary contests last December and 
sweeping aside many old-timers, who 
made up the undisciplined element. 
But this is even more contentious. 
Firstly, this explanation is one 
proposed by an older generation 
of PD politicians, some of whom 
have a rather self-interested motive 
for distracting attention from bitter 
internecine feuds of the kind some 
of them have indulged in for decades 
and which may well have played a 
particularly important role in the 
disgraceful behaviour of roughly a 
quarter of the PD’s ‘grand electors’ 5 
in the fourth round. Secondly, if we 
accept a generational explanation as a 
working hypothesis, it might explain 
a refusal to vote for the candidate 
chosen by Berlusconi from the 
rosa (shortlist) presented to him by 
Bersani in their final negotiations - 
namely Franco Marini, who got only 
521 votes out of the 672 necessary 
to gain a two-thirds majority on the 
first ballot - but not the 101 defectors 
from the anti-Berlusconi candidate, 
Romano Prodi, that left him with only 
395 votes on the fourth ballot, when a 
simple absolute majority was required. 

If we presume that the new, 
younger intake reflects the views 
of the PD’s own youth movement, 
which has occupied a large number 
of the PD’s local party offices in the 
aftermath of the parliamentary party’s 
betrayal of Prodi, one would have to 
assume they were opposed to any 
deal with Berlusconi and well aware 
that Berlusconi regarded Prodi as his 
nightmare candidate (Berlusconi had 
even announced that he would leave 
the country if Prodi was elected - a 
statement made not to some inner 
circle, but to a massive PdL public 


rally in the city of Bari on April 
13). Whilst a purely generational 
explanation would have intrinsic 
weaknesses in any event, as any 
cohort of parliamentarians would 
include figures from the left, right and 
centre of the party, even if the relative 
proportions might differ from earlier 
generations, it cannot really explain 
the successive failure of two very 
different PD candidates representing 
two opposed political lines. 

Prodi debacle 

On any rational basis, one would 
assume that if the PD could not unite 
behind Franco Marini - a veteran 
former Christian Democrat who 
had begun his career in the Catholic 
trade union confederation, CISL, 
of which he was for a time general 
secretary - they would have rallied to 
Romano Prodi, a former premier who 
had beaten Berlusconi in the general 
elections of 1996 and 2006 and served 
a term as president of the European 
Commission (and was far better 
known to and generally respected 
by the European establishment and 
the European media). After all, from 
the fourth round onwards a simple 
absolute majority of those entitled 
to vote was all that was required, 
and the centre-left (PD, SEL, some 
minor allies) had 496 votes altogether, 
requiring only another eight votes to 
gain the magic 504. 

This episode reflected so badly on 
the PD because its entire parliamentary 
delegation had unanimously agreed 
to support Prodi - in marked contrast 
to the stormy scenes earlier last 
week, when Bersani’s announcement 
that Berlusconi had agreed to 
support Marini 6 led to widespread 
dissension, including a walkout by 
Nichi Vendola’s Sinistra Ecologia 
e Liberta parliamentarians (who 


opposed a deal with Berlusconi) and 
a public declaration by the followers 
of Florentine mayor Matteo Renzi, 
the de facto leader of the PD’s right 
wing, that they would not be voting 
for Marini (the feud between Marini 
and Renzi seems to be more a clash of 
personalities or generations than one 
of political traditions, since neither of 
them comes from the wing of the PD 
connected with the old PCI). 

On the surface the whole PD 
and SEL were united behind Prodi. 
The centre-right publicly refused to 
participate in the fourth ballot 7 - 732 
grand electors were present and the 
combined total of the centre left, 
Scelta Civica and Movimento Cinque 
Stelle (M5S) is 727; one presumes that 
the handful of others present were life 
senators and other anomalous cases. 
Given that the M5S candidate, Stefano 
Rodota, got 213 votes rather than 
M5S’s 162 and that the Scelta Civica 
candidate, caretaker interior minister 
Anna Maria Cancellieri, got 78 rather 
than Scelta Civica’s 69, it is glaringly 
obvious that the defectors must have 
come from the PD - some seem to 
have voted for Rodota and others for 
Cancellieri, but 15 voted for former 
prime minister Massimo D’Alema. 

This would suggest that the widely 
held view that D’Alema orchestrated 
Prodi’s downfall, whilst perhaps a 
slightly exaggerated one, cannot be 
pure fiction. Renzi claims that he 
and his followers voted for Prodi, 
whose candidacy they had promoted 
in advance, but some commentators, 
rightly or wrongly, have cast doubt 
on this and Prodi’s humiliation 
certainly paved the way for Bersani’s 
resignation as PD secretary within 
hours, opening the way for Renzi to 
make a fresh bid for the leadership. 

M5S misjudgement 

I will end by commenting on M5S’s 
role in this tale. M5S had held online 
primaries to select its presidential 
candidate and its eligible voters 8 came 
up with a shortlist of 10. Grillo then 
asked for his name to be removed 
because of his old manslaughter 
conviction for deaths resulting from a 
traffic accident and there was a further 
online contest between the remaining 
nine. The first-placed candidate and 
the runner-up, neither of whom were 
M5S members, decided relatively 
quickly that they did not want to run 
for president, leaving the third name 
on the list - Stefano Rodota - as the 
M5S candidate. 

Rodota, a highly respected 
80-year-old law professor, supportive 
of libertarian causes and publicly 
hostile to privatisations, had been a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies 
from 1979-94 - first as an independent 
in the lists of the PCI and then after 
1991 as a founding member of the 
PDS (of which he was president in 
1991-92). He should on the surface 
have been acceptable to the PD. In 
five of the six votes, Rodota was 
supported by SEL as well as M5S - 
the exception being the fourth round, 
when SEL opted for Prodi. 

The most commonly cited reason 
for the failure of the PD to transfer 
its official support 9 to Rodota after 
the Marini fiasco in the first round 
is that it would have made the PD 
look as if it was making far too many 
concessions to Grillo. There may be 
some truth in this, but Rodota is in 
no sense a creature of Grillo - when 
Grillo briefly flirted with the idea of 
a mass demonstration in Rome on 
April 20 in protest against what he 
described as a ‘coup’ (the re-election 
of Napolitano), it was Rodota’s 
insistence that everybody was bound 
to accept the constitutional legitimacy 


of the outcome, however severely they 
criticised it, that put a stop to Grillo’s 
wilder schemes, which might well 
have provoked a riot. 

However, there is another possible 
explanation, dating back to 1992, 
when Rodota denounced in writing 
the corruption of the migliorista wing 
of the PCI in Lombardy - the wing 
that had Napolitano as its national 
reference point. Subsequently 
Rodota, who had been deputy speaker 
of the Chamber, failed to be elected 
speaker, a post which was soon taken 
by Napolitano. This sequence of 
events evidently led to a rift between 
the two men, which seems never to 
have been healed: Rodota showed no 
inclination to withdraw his candidacy 
even in the sixth ballot, when it was 
quite obvious Napolitano would have 
a clear victory. 

Whilst it would be possible to 
criticise Bersani for not switching his 
support to Rodota to create an anti- 
Berlusconi bloc, 10 it could also be 
pointed out that it might have been 
tactically wiser for M5S to switch to 
Prodi in the fourth round - Prodi had 
figured on its shortlist of nine, albeit 
near the bottom. 

In the short term at any rate, M5S 
has not profited from its intransigence: 
in the regional election in Friuli in the 
aftermath of Napolitano’s re-election, 
it could only manage third, despite a 
very energetic round of mass meetings 
addressed by Grillo on a par with his 
more successful Sicilian tour last year • 

Notes 

1. Even Paul von Hindenburg was only 84 
when he was re-elected president of the Weimar 
Republic in 1932. 

2. In the initial variant, these other forces were 
clearly Beppe Grillo’s Movimento Cinque Stelle. 
The cooperation would have been around an 
eight-point reform programme, but subsequently 
Bersani gave the impression of a willingness to 
do a deal with the centre-right on a much more 
opaque basis, in which Berlusconi or his Lega 
allies would have given abstentions or external 
support to a centre-left government, presumably 
in return for a deal on the presidency. 

3. ‘Another papal conclave’ Weekly Worker April 
11 . 

4. There were a small number of members, such 
as Giuliano Amato, who had come out of the dias¬ 
pora of the old Partito Socialista Italiano or from 
minor political groupings, but in broad terms the 
PD was an amalgam of the right and centre of the 
old PCI and the left of the old DC. 

5. Whilst the bulk of the electoral college was 
made up of deputies and senators, it also included 
a limited number of representatives of the re¬ 
gions, selected by the regional councils. 

6. It could be argued that, regardless of the merits 
(or lack of them) of the strategy of agreeing a 
candidate with Berlusconi, Bersani made a grave 
tactical error, since he might have been in a 
stronger position in relation to his own party if he 
had allowed his parliamentary delegation to chose 
a single name to put to Berlusconi for acceptance 
or rejection rather than allowing Berlusconi to 
dictate which PD representative would be the 
candidate. 

7. Alessandra Mussolini, granddaughter of Benito 
and part of the parliamentary bloc headed by 
Berlusconi’s PdL, ostentatiously wore a T-shirt 
bearing the slogan: “// diavolo porta Prodr (The 
devil wears Prodi) inside the parliamentary build¬ 
ing. Meanwhile, the rightwing demonstration 
against Prodi outside parliament was dominated 
by the hard-core neo-Nazis of CasaPound, with 
some participation by the far-right Fratelli d’ltalia 
and La Destra in a display of neo-fascist unity. 

The small number of ‘Grillini’ (Grillo supporters) 
standing alongside them were visibly embar¬ 
rassed by the fact that the opposition to Prodi was 
so obviously dominated by the extreme right; the 
perennial dilemma for any ‘left’ Europhobes. 

8. There are allegedly around 40,000 of these; no 
figures have been given as to how many voted 
either overall or for particular candidates. 

9. In actual fact a number of PD grand electors 
must have voted for Rodota; it is impossible to 
tell whether this was because of a desire to elect a 
principled leftwinger or to undermine the official 
PD candidates for less honourable reasons. He 
got 240 votes in the first round, 230 in the second, 
250 in the third, 213 in the fourth, 210 in the fifth 
and 217 in the sixth. M5S only had 162 votes and 
SEL, which voted for him on five of the six bal¬ 
lots, have 46 - so his open supporters would have 
only totalled 208 at most. 

10. Although in reality it seems very doubtful 
that Bersani was in any position to have delivered 
to Rodota the votes that he could not deliver to 
either Marini or Prodi. 
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THATCHER 


The new Churchill? 

Attempts to elevate Margaret Thatcher into a national hero are unlikely to succeed, writes Peter Manson 



Pomp and circumstance: to what effect? 


T he April 17 funeral of Margaret 
Thatcher undoubtedly 
represented the beginning of a 
concerted attempt by the Conservative - 
dominated establishment to 
transform this hated figure into a 
national icon. For the Tories, and for 
an important part of the ruling class, 
Thatcher symbolises the triumph of 
British capital in seeing off both the 
“enemy within” in the shape of a 
powerful working class movement 
- in many ways New Labour can be 
seen as her greatest achievement - 
and the “enemy without” in the shape 
of the Soviet Union and low-level 
rivals like Argentina. 

The myth they would like to 
cultivate is that the ‘iron lady’, in 
the words of David Cameron, “saved 
Britain” virtually single-handedly, 
through her unique foresight in 
envisaging a dominant ‘free market’ 
- ‘free’ of both meaningful union 
constraints and the interfering 
state - and thus helped secure and 
extend ‘freedom’ as a whole, for 
everyone. They would like the 
notion that Thatcher was Britain’s 
“greatest peacetime prime minister” 
to eventually become an established 
truth, taught in schools and accepted 
by every ‘right-minded’ person. 

Of course, they are not so stupid as 
to think that the majority is now ready 
to embrace such a notion. There are 
just too many people still alive - most 
of all within staunchly working class 
communities - who truly despised 
Thatcher with a vengeance. That is 
why, in formal terms at least, her 
funeral was not a state occasion. 
After all, Thatcher was so modest and 
selfless that she herself had insisted 
upon that. But that had not stopped the 
state from taking charge of all its most 
important aspects in an enterprise 
code-named ‘Operation True Blue’, 
which was first devised under the 
previous Labour administration 
(whether that was originally a tongue- 
in-cheek title is not entirely clear). 

So we had the mobilisation of 
hundreds of members of the armed 
forces, the union jack-draped coffin 
pulled through London past the 
patriotic thousands to - where else? 
- St Paul’s cathedral, scene of many 
a royal or state-sanctioned religious 
ceremony. This too was a royal 
occasion - for the first time since the 
death of Winston Churchill in 1965,0 
the monarch attended the funeral of 
a former premier. Thatcher was even 
honoured by the flourishing of the 
official ‘mourning sword’, dating from 
the 16th century, by London mayor 
Roger Gifford - that too last saw the 
light of day at Churchill’s funeral. 

Needless to say, both the BBC and 
particularly the Tory media played their 
part. While prior to the funeral the BBC 
had been slated for its ‘disrespectful’ 
news coverage - ie, it had allowed some 
critical voices to be heard among all 
the tributes - on the day itself it was a 
case of blanket coverage, with David 
Dimbleby, without whom no state 
occasion would be complete, providing 
the bland and soothing commentary 
accompanying the TV pictures. 

For its part, the Tory media in many 
cases devoted as much space to the 
funeral as they did to Thatcher’s death. 
But there are only so many angles from 
which a ceremony can be covered, so 
we were treated to scores of full-page 
colour photographs to make up for the 
lack of meaningful comment. 

To their shame, Tony Blair and 
Gordon Brown took their places in the 
cathedral on the front row, reserved for 
the current and former prime ministers, 


but among the foreign dignitaries there 
was no-one from the present United 
States administration - the establishment 
had to make do with US political has- 
beens in the shape of former secretary of 
state Henry Kissinger and former vice- 
president Dick Cheney. 

For all they might deny it, this 
was a diplomatic snub on the part 
of Obama. The US administration 
is not (yet) prepared to give its 
blessing to the sanctification of such 
a controversial and divisive figure. 
She was too closely associated with a 
certain brand of rightwing Republican 
thought - Ronald Reagan, George 
Bush senior and the neoconservatives 


- to be embraced by the whole US 
establishment. In fact the £15 million 
Thatcher museum and library in 
Westminster, plans for which were 
announced last week, is to be modelled 
on the Ronald Reagan Presidential 
Library and Museum in California. 

Obviously it would have been 
useful to have the US on board, but 
it is hardly the end of the world for 
the Tories that they were snubbed 
by Obama. The aim, after all, is to 
transform Margaret Thatcher from 
a Tory hero into a truly national 
hero - along the lines of Churchill, 
Wellington, Nelson, Elizabeth I 
and Boudicea. This “great British 


occasion” - epitomised perhaps by the 
tears of chancellor George Osborne - 
fittingly marked the passing of such 
a figure. 

Another myth 

However, there are clearly problems 
with this iconisation project. The 
first I have already referred to - the 
uncomfortable little fact that Thatcher 
was despised by at least as many as 
those who loved her: opinion polls 
continue to show that this class 
divide cannot be wished away now 
that she is dead. It will take several 
further decades for that hero status to 
be achieved - if indeed it can ever be 
attained at all. 

When it comes to overcoming 
such a class divide, Churchill could 
be acclaimed for his role on behalf of 
the ‘whole nation’ in the winning of a 
world war and the defeat of Hitlerite 
fascism - slightly more impressive 
that the recapturing of a couple of 
south Atlantic islands from a tinpot 
South American dictatorship. And 
even Churchill’s status as a war hero 
was not enough to see him elected 
at the head of a Tory government in 
1945. It was not only the mass post¬ 
war desire and confident aspiration 
for a more equal and freer world that 
ruled out the election of Churchill 
and the party he headed: it was also 
the persisting collective memory of 
Churchill, the bitter and vicious anti¬ 
working class warrior. 

As Liberal home secretary in 
1910, it was Churchill who sent 
in troops against striking miners 
in the so-called ‘Tonypandy riot’. 
Over a decade later, as Conservative 
chancellor during the 1926 general 
strike, he was renowned for his 
ruthless abhorrence of working class 
militancy - “Either the country will 
break the general strike of the general 
strike will break the country”, said 
this enthusiastic editor of the strike¬ 
breaking British Gazette. He is said 
to have proposed the use of machine 
guns against miners on one occasion. 

But Churchill’s hatred for working 
class organisation was not restricted 
to Britain. After 1917 he was amongst 
the most dedicated mobilisers against 
the Russian Revolution - Bolshevism 
had to be “strangled in its cradle” 
with the help of British armed 
intervention. He viewed Benito 
Mussolini as a bulwark against 
Bolshevism and on a visit to Rome in 
1927 declared that the Italian fascist 
leader has “rendered a service to the 
whole world” in showing how to 
“combat subversive forces”. 

He also shared several ideological 
traits with the German Nazis, not 
least his anti-Semitism and belief 


in eugenics. He participated in the 
drafting of the Mental Deficiency Act 
1913 and was most distraught when 
his preference for the sterilisation of 
the “feeble-minded“ was rejected in 
favour of their confinement in special 
institutions. That was the reality of 
this staunch opponent of fascism and 
British national hero. 

Apart from the fact that Thatcher 
cannot be clearly associated with any 
outstanding national (as opposed to 
class) achievement, there is a second, 
more immediate problem for David 
Cameron in the iconisation project. 
It is all very well saying that “We are 
all Thatcherites now” - apparently 
“everyone now accepts” many of 
her arguments. But Cameron chose 
to create an image of himself that 
deliberately set out to define the 
new, ‘modern’ Tory in a way that 
she would have detested. It was not 
just his contrived attempt to portray 
the Conservatives as caring people 
who cherish the environment, but his 
commitment to formal homosexual 
equality, not least gay marriage. 

It was during Thatcher’s third 
term that her administration was 
responsible for introducing the 
notorious section 28 of the Local 
Government Act 1988, which stated 
that a local authority “shall not 
intentionally promote homosexuality 
or publish material with the intention 
of promoting homosexuality” - in 
particular the “teaching in any 
maintained school of the acceptability 
of homosexuality as a pretended 
family relationship” was declared 
illegal. Just 25 years ago you could 
be prosecuted for even offering 
to school students the possibility 
that gay people should be treated 
as socially equal. This legislation 
was overwhelmingly supported by 
Conservative MPs and that too was 
part of Thatcher’s legacy. 

Of course, the process of 
sanctification involves a lot of 
‘cleansing’ - the downgrading or 
erosion from social memory of all 
kinds of negative aspects relating to 
the proposed icon. That was most 
certainly the case with Churchill. But 
there are limits to the degree to which 
one may pick and choose, and the speed 
with which one is able to do so. That 
is why Cameron does not sit easily as 
an inheritor of Thatcherism. 

According to The Daily Telegraph , 
the “silent majority made itself heard” 
on April 17. The Tory establishment 
hopes to transform this wishful thinking 
into reality by elevating Thatcher into 
another Churchill. It is highly unlikely 
it will succeed any time soon • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 


Communist University 2013 

Monday August 12 - Sunday August 18 
Speakers include Hillel Ticktin, Chris Knight, Marc Mulholland 
Glenthurston Apartments, 30 Bromley Road, London SE6 2TP. 
Five minutes walk from Catford railway station - trains leave London 
Bridge station every 10-15 minutes. 

Accommodation on-site is available for the whole week - as is 
cheap, collectively prepared food. Our apartments consist mainly of 
double and triple rooms - if you would like to share with somebody 
in particular, please let us know. There is a heated indoor swimming 
pool and garden. 

Full week, including accommodation in shared rooms: £170 (£110 
unwaged, £200 solidarity) 

Full week, no accommodation: £60 (£30) 

Final weekend, including one night’s accommodation: £35 (£20) 
Day: £10 (£5) 

Session: £5 (£3) 

Organised by CPGB: office@cpgb.org.uk; 07950 416922. 
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The woman who armed 
Saddam Hussein 



O ne of the forgotten stories in 
all the obituaries of Margaret 
Thatcher was the ‘arms to 
Iraq’ fiasco, which led to a public 
inquiry, conducted by Sir Richard 
Scott, into “the export of defence 
equipment and dual-use goods to 
Iraq and related prosecutions”. The 
Economist summed up the inquiry’s 
findings as follows: “Sir Richard 
exposed an excessively secretive 
government machine, riddled with 
incompetence, slippery with the truth 
and willing to mislead parliament.” 1 

However, the Scott report, published 
in 1996, came before the release of 1981 
cabinet papers under the 30-year rule in 
2011. Those cabinet papers prove that 
the Thatcher government was selling 
arms to Saddam Hussein as early as 
1981 and throughout the Iran-Iraq war. 
According to Sir Stephen Egerton, a 
former assistant undersecretary in the 
foreign office, who gave testimony 
to the Scott inquiry, the Conservative 
government had misled everyone about 
the sale of arms to Saddam - British 
companies were supplying military 
equipment to Iraq up to 1990. 2 

On September 22 1980, Iraq invaded 
Iran, carrying out an air and land 
assault, and this marked the start of an 
eight-year war. Western governments 
imposed an embargo on the sales of 
arms to both countries, but in practice 
UK companies were selling arms to 
both sides. As for the US, its apparent 
support for Iraq 3 was undermined when 
the Iran-Contra affair (Trangate’) was 
exposed. UK arms manufacturers were 
caught when the tmth about Saddam 
Hussein’s ‘supergun’ came out after 
the first Gulf war. 

The UK government was a 
signatory to a UN security council 
resolution calling on all members to 
“refrain from any act which may lead 
to a further escalation and widening of 
the conflict”. Amongst the documents 


released under the 30-year rule is a 
secret letter from Thomas Trenchard, 
a junior minister in Thatcher’s 
government, written to the prime 
minister in March 1981. Trenchard 
reported that “Contracts worth over 
£150 million have been concluded 
[with Iraq] in the last six months, 
including one for £34 million.” 4 

This covert arms sale became a 
source of major embarrassment in 
1990, after Saddam Hussein invaded 
Kuwait and the United Kingdom, 
siding with United States, was at war 
with a country it had supplied with 
military equipment and the expertise 
to build a supergun. 

On August 6 1990, a few days after 
the start of the first Gulf war, British 
customs in Teesport seized steel tubes, a 
meter in diameter, designed to be part of a 
supergun. The tubes were falsely labelled 
“petroleum pipes” destined for Iraq. 
They were part of Saddam Hussein’s 
‘Project Babylon’, involving two UK 
companies - Space Research Corporation 
and Advanced Technology. Two weeks 
later, Gerard Bull, engineering expert, 
arms dealer and the man behind the 
supergun, was assassinated in Bmssels, 
allegedly by a Mossad agent. 

It was at the trial of directors of 
companies such as Matrix Churchill 
and Space Research Corporation 
that the sordid story of government 
involvement in arms supply to Iraq 
came to light. 

One of the directors of Matrix 
Churchill claimed he had been 
working with the intelligence 
services and that the ministry of 
defence had advised the company 
on ways of bypassing the arms 
embargo. When government officials 
were called as witnesses, they used 
‘public interest immunity’ and 
refused to confirm or dismiss Matrix 
Churchill’s claims. The trial’s 
collapse came after Tory minister 


Alan Clark admitted that he had been 
“economical with the actualite ” and 
the Scott enquiry was later set up 
under John Major. That inquiry came 
to the conclusion that the Thatcher 
government had “relaxed controls of 
arms export” to Iraq in 1988, but had 
not informed parliament. 

However, the cabinet papers 
released in 2011 show the story to be 
even more damning. The Thatcher 
government sold arms to Iraq from 
March 1981 and throughout the Iran- 
Iraq war, during which time more 
than a million people on both sides 
died. The policy continued, even as 


O nline readers will have 
noticed that our website 
has the tendency to crash at the 
moment. Don’t worry, we haven’t 
been hacked again, but we are 
experiencing severe problems with 
the database, which hopefully will 
be corrected very soon. But in the 
meantime people are sometimes 
having difficulty reading us 
online. For instance, last weekend 
only 968 readers made it on the 
Saturday and just 762 did so on 
the Sunday. We had 9,487 readers 
over the whole week. 

One of them was PW, who 
made a £30 PayPal donation. She 
writes: “I’m seriously impressed 
with the work you’ve done and 
are doing around petty bourgeois 
feminism, and with the way the 
discussion is developing. You’re 
the only group on the left that’s 
had the bottle to take on this 


Saddam Hussein was consolidating 
Iraq’s position as a regional power in 
the late 1980s. 

Yassamine Mather 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. D Butler, ‘Ministerial accountability: lessons 
of the Scott Report’: www.aph.gov.au/About_ 
Parliament/Senate/Research_and_Education/ 
pops/pop29/c01. 

2. www.iraqwatch.org/govemment/UK/Scott%20 
Report/D3-l.htm. 

3. KR Timmerman The death lobby: how the west 
armed Iraq New York 1991. 

4. www.huffingtonpost.com/jonathan-schwarz/ 
margaret-thatcher-iraq_b_3037423 .html. 


reactionary trend.” In particular 
she commended Yassamine 
Mather’s article, ‘Out of the 
mainstream, into the revolution’ 
(April 18). 

We also received four standing 
orders totalling £270 (thank you, 
SK, RM, DO and SE), but we were 
unable to collect our mail just 
before publication, so please don’t 
take offence if I haven’t mentioned 
your cheque this week! 

Our April fighting fund stands 
at £1,262, with six days to go to 
reach our £1,500 target, plus the 
£160 shortfall from March. So we 
need just under another £400. You 
can do it! 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Web problems 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called 'parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are con¬ 
fessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 
line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate accord¬ 
ing to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongo¬ 
ing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, mem¬ 
bers should have the right to 
speak openly and form tem¬ 
porary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental ques¬ 
tion - ending war is bound up 
with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internation¬ 
alists. Everywhere we strive for 
the closest unity and agreement 
of working class and progres¬ 
sive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of 
national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold 
the principle, 'One state, one 
party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordi¬ 
nation. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class as 
a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to prac¬ 
tice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added 
to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, pollu¬ 
tion, exploitation and crisis. As 
a global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most mili¬ 
tant methods objective cir¬ 
cumstances allow to achieve 
a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, 
federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are cham¬ 
pions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combat¬ 
ing racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and eco¬ 
logical sustainability are just as 
much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality 
health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents 
victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the 
working class. Socialism is 
either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states 
nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

Printed and published by. November Publications Ltd 
(07950 416922). 

Registered as a newspaper by Royal Mail. ISSN 
1351-0150. ©April 2013 


















Ukip 

spurns 

triangulation 


Aiming for the big time 

Nigel Farage is in the process of rebranding his party in an attempt to shed its protest vote image. 
Michael Copestake wonders what his chances are 


I n recent months the rightwing UK 
Independence Party has seemed 
to be on an upward trajectory. Not 
only is its leader, Nigel Farage, invited 
to cut deals over lunch with Rupert 
Murdoch (just like a real politician!), 
but his party finds itself riding high in 
the opinion polls. It stands at 17% at 
the time of writing, in the lead-up to 
the May 2 local elections, which the 
Ukip command is hoping will mark 
the next step in its progression into 
the big time. Indeed, given the level 
of coverage Ukip is enjoying in the 
media, and the fact that Farage seems 
to be pulling in good numbers on his 
‘Common Sense’ tour, we can expect 
it to do well. 

In March there was a frenzy of 
speculation over the meaning of 
Ukip’s solid second placing in the 
Eastleigh by-election, where it pushed 
the Tory Party into third place and 
gave the Liberal Democrats a good 
scare in one of their safest seats in 
the country. Given the role in that 
election of local political concerns 
and dynamics, however, and the fact 
that Eastleigh is a naturally rightwing 
seat, that success did not yet represent 
a break from the political fringe which 
the party still inhabits. 

This does not mean that Ukip is not 
making a start though, irrespective of 
whether it can succeed. At the party’s 
March conference Farage gave a 
keynote speech intended to reflect 
the new-found seriousness of intent 
and claimed broadness of appeal of 
his party. “A protest vote?” he spat. 
“No, we are seeing a wholesale 
rejection of the career politicians” - 
and presumably, therefore, a move 
towards the likes of his own party. 
Ukip is, at least publicly, puffing itself 
up to look like a contender. The Daily 
Telegraph reporter present noted: 
“The crowd hooted with laughter at the 
idea of a Tory majority government in 
2015.” 1 The last time the Tories won 
a parliamentary majority was in the 
1992 general election - coincidentally 
Ukip was formed in that same year, 
following the Conservative Party vote 
for the European Maastricht treaty. 
However, given the considerable 
crossover in the voter base between 
the Tories and Ukip, one wonders if 
they should really have found this 
idea so funny. 

Nevertheless, Farage thinks that a 
timely rebranding will do the trick. Out 
is the symbol of the pound-sterling on 
the party logo (though it may remain 
on Farage’s socks) and in is talk of 
widening the appeal of the party, 
and the possibility of forming future 
parliamentary coalitions with the 
Tories or even Labour. 

In a parodic echo of a famous 
Churchill quote, Farage told one 
journalist: “If we found ourselves in 
the position” where Ukip could do a 
deal after the 2015 general election, 
which “could usher in this country’s 
exit from political union” then “we’d 
do a deal with the devil”. 2 For its 
part, Labour has refused to rule out a 
referendum on UK membership of the 
EU, should it obtain a parliamentary 



Nigel Farage: what will replace the pound sign? 


majority - which, of course, leaves 
the door theoretically open to a deal. 
And many within the Tory Party would 
be delighted to do a deal with Ukip, 
particularly as its terms would, at 
Farage’s insistence, have to include 
the dumping of that incorrigible old 
wet, David Cameron - something that 
Rupert Murdoch is also seeking; hence 
his interest in courting and promoting 
Ukip and Farage. Boris Johnson, 
another cultivated ‘eccentric’ like 
Farage, waits in the wings amongst 
the potential replacements. 

Ukip is aiming to break out of its 
ghetto of support among stereotypical 
enraged petty bourgeois and hard-right 
Tories in the shires by attempting to 
articulate a more strongly populist 
Thatcherism that it hopes will draw 
in the ‘aspirational workers’ - the 
sociologists’ so-called Cls and C2s 
from the working class. Farage himself 
is very clear about what he thinks is 
wrong with the modern Tory Party, 
which would otherwise be his and most 
other Ukip members’ natural home: 
“They are suffering from a major 
disconnect,” he says. Whereas they 
used to be “a party of free enterprise 
and wealth creation”, these days it is all 
“gay marriage”, “wind turbines” and 


other “Notting Hill claptrap”. 3 

This ‘anti-politics’ opposition to 
‘all that new-fangled nonsense’ is a 
constant theme for Farage. It was to 
be found in his maiden speech as Ukip 
leader, when he complained: “We’ve 
got three social democratic parties in 
Britain ... indistinguishable from each 
other on all the main issues.” 4 But it 
does represent an attempt to broaden 
out the party’s programme from its 
focus on the European Union, so that 
it can be viewed as a political party 
proper rather than a mere recipient of 
protest votes. 

This actually gets to the heart of the 
problem Ukip faces. It cannot simply 
serve as a repository for the votes of 
disgruntled Tories, most of whom will 
probably return to the Conservative 
Party in the context of a general 
election in order to keep Labour out, 
just as disgruntled Labour supporters 
tend to revert to the party in the same 
context in order to keep the Tories out. 

So Ukip had two broad strategic 
options. The first was to continue 
to serve as a protest party for 
Conservative voters in an attempt to 
pull that party further to the right. The 
second is to attempt to become a truly 
national force that can compete against 


the established parties. Whatever 
Farage’s protestations to the contrary, 
it is Ukip’s character as a recipient 
for Tory protest votes that explains 
its fury with the Conservatives. 
Precisely because the actual Tory Party 
accommodates itself to the reality of 
winning national elections, particularly 
in the marginal swing seats, where 
radicalism of all colours is watered 
down and tailored specifically to win 
over the pollsters’ ideal ‘average swing 
voter’, it cannot afford to indulge in 
the hard-right hobby-horses of angry 
Ukip supporters. 

But, ironically, in order to become 
a serious national force Ukip would 
have to become another party 
“indistinguishable” from all the rest - 
to the consternation of its activists. It 
is possible to envisage it blowing itself 
up as a result. Perhaps more realistic 
then is the prospect of Ukip capturing 
some crucial marginal seats in the 
2015 general election and being able 
to function as king-maker afterwards. 

This approach would have its 
strengths and weaknesses. Insofar as 
all the main political parties tailor their 
politics to a sort of soft Thatcherism in 
these swing seats - pro-business, tough 
on immigration, for ‘aspiration’ and 
self-reliance, anti-scrounger, etc - the 
advantage for Ukip is that it would 
simply be saying all this more loudly 
and consistently. 

There would be problems though. 
Farage may think aloud that if 
Thatcher were alive today she would 
be a Ukip member, and lament that, if 
only Thatcher had not been knifed by 
her fellow Tory MPs and deposed in 
1992, then Ukip itself would have no 
reason to exist. However, the reality is 
that in order for Thatcherism to work 
as an electoral ploy, it has to appeal 
not just to those Cl and C2 ‘aspirant 
workers’ as well as the enraged petty 
bourgeoisie - who, furthermore, 
already have parties to vote for! 

Detached from a party which 
can also win millions of others’ 


votes, ‘pure’ Thatcherism would 
risk descending into madness. 
When the party articulating it is 
itself wholly comprised of the most 
extreme versions of the enraged petty 
bourgeois, divorced from the semi¬ 
sanity imposed by hard electoral 
realities, then this is another reason 
to question whether Ukip will get 
anywhere, rebrand or no rebrand. It 
will also find it hard to move beyond 
its single core issue, EU phobia, 
and its reliance on the cartoonish 
personality of Nigel Farage himself. 

Nevertheless, in the May 2 local 
elections Ukip will be contesting 
three quarters of all available seats, 
fielding around 1,700 candidates. Its 
national membership has reached an 
official figure of 25,000, or five times 
that of the organised Marxists in the 
country (a sobering reality). It has 
the support of the Murdoch press and 
also receives fairly generous coverage 
in the Telegraph , as that newspaper 
attempts to lever the Conservative 
Party further to the right. In an attempt 
to prove its national credentials, Ukip 
is fielding candidates in places where 
it does not have the faintest chance of 
winning - for example, in strongly pro- 
Labour areas. In view of this Farage 
only expects an average national vote 
of around 14% - as compared to the 
13% it picked up in more selected seats 
in last year’s local elections. 

Perhaps Ukip will attain some 
measure of success. After all, populism 
does not have to be completely in order 
to attract support in the short term, and 
the party’s programme is certainly not 
coherent (although its supporters do not 
seem to be too bothered by this - it is the 
general Ukip message which resonates). 
It seems to have found a certain political 
niche, but it remains to be seen whether 
it can break out of it • 

Notes 

1. The Daily Telegraph March 23. 

2. The Daily Telegraph April 6. 

3. The Daily Telegraph March 15. 

4. http ://en.wikipedia. org/wiki/Nigel_Farage. 
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